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New Books for Survey Readers 


We present here four new books of unusual importance in the fields of 
psychology and education. In each case the author is an outstanding 
authority. Educators, social workers, progressive parents, and serious | 
students generally will find these volumes both stimulating and helpful. 


PILOTING YOUR LIFE 


By JOSEPH JASTROW, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Jastrow here covers the entire psychic life of the in- 
_dividual, from childhood to full maturity, guiding him 
through the rocks and reefs of life, safely to port. The 
psychologist,“as helmsman, thus helps to chart the lanes for 
the average man and woman. 


In order to make the presentation simple and practical, 
the author has divided the different steps of' life into the 
stages of a voyage, with the psychologist guiding us through 
the treacherous passages. A genius for lucid expression com-. 
bined with a thorough knowledge of the field, make the 
book invaluable. $3.50 


~THE MODERN PARENT 


‘ By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D. 


An unusually sound, readable and practical guide for 
parents, by the head of the Division of Parental Education at 
Western Reserve University. Almost every page is studded 

with illuminating instances and actual cases, which results in 
making a book that is highly interesting as well as informative. 
In his introduction to the volume, Dr. M. V. O’Shea says: 


“Dr, Myers’ book is a marked exception to most, if not all 


the books and articles on child psychology and child education. 
that I have read recently. I have been stirred by the reading 
of this book, principally because of its very concrete and 
dramatic character. Dr. Myers has shown the way out! of 
difficulties that perplex most parents. The author has written 
as a psychologist, as a parent, and as a student of ways and 
means of presenting child psychology so that it can be under- 
stood.” $3.50 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


By ALFRED ADLER 


No field in the study of mankind is so near to Dr. Adler's 
heart as the education and mental care of children. 


The result of his experience is here applied so that the 
parent and teacher can reap the benefit, and profit by its 
application. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, commenting on Dr. 


Adler’s work and his writings, said: 


“Communal fellowship, an effectionate attitude toward chil- 
dren, a genuinely humble comradeship with them, an appre- 
ciation of their inner life, are the impressive doctrines that 
constitute the Adlerian basis for understanding human nature. 
It is a pleasure to find a psychologist writing so humanly 
and thoughtfully. ” $3.50 


GUIDING THE CHILD 


On the Principles of Individual Psychology 
By DR. ADLER and ASSOCIATES 


The general principles of Adler’s psychology are thoroughly 
covered in UNDERSTANDING HUMAN Nature and THE SCIENCE 
oF Livinc. In this book, the factual materials taken from 
the laboratory of life are presented. Dr. Adler and his asso- 
ciates have had years of experience in conducting child guid- 
ance clinics in Europe. The actual problems encountered 
and their solutions are given here. GuIDING THE CHILD will 
prove indispensable in understanding the application of In- 
dividual Psychology to the problems of the child. 
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of History of Modern Culture 


VOLUME ONE—THE GREAT RENEWAL: 
1543-1687 


By PRESERVED SMITH 


An accurate and variegated survey of the intellectual 
progress of Western culture as a whole. Discusses in 
clear detail and with scholarly acumen the growth of the 
sciences, the emergence of the modern point of view, 
and the renascence of the freedom of thought in social 
problems and in art. $5.00 


An Introduction to 


Social Anthropology 


By CLARK WISSLER 


An anthropological approach to the study of primitive 
society. While emphasis is naturally placed on the social 
aspects of primitive life, attention is paid to all phases 
of this many-sided subject. Professor Wissler presents 
the latest achievements in anthropological research, and 
guides the reader to an orientation in human society as 
a whole. $3.50 


An Introduction to 


Social Research 


By HOWARD W. ODUM and 
KATHARINE JOCHER 


“This is a very timely volume. The social sciences 
are just beginning to find themselves as sciences, as 
evidenced by the really extraordinary activity manifested 
in social research. This volume has given a much needed 
integration of approaches, methods, and procedures.’— 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN, University of Chicago. $4.00 


The Growth and . ‘ 
Decadence of Constitutional 


Government 
By J. ALLEN SMITH 


An incisive and critical study 
of constitutional government 


“In the volume now appearing he has carried further 
his exposition of the gentle art of thwarting the majority 
will by legal and constitutional means.’’—From the Intro- 
duction by the late Professor Parrington. $3.00 


Principles of 


Rural-Urban Sociology 
By PITIRIM SOROKIN and 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


This book is one of the most scholarly pieces of work 
which has been produced in Rural Sociology. It brings 
together and summarizes literature of the world on the 
topics treated in a way which has not been done by any- 
thing hitherto published.’—DWIGHT SANDERSON, 
Cornell University $4.50 


American Marriage and 


Family Relationships 


By ERNEST R. GROVES and 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


“The combined efforts of Professors Groves and Ogburn 
have produced a book that easily takes first position in 
its field. ... Mr. Groves nowhere has presented his views 
so carefully or so attractively as in this volume. Mr. 
Ogburn brings the closest statistical analysis to the study 
of the American family.’”—LORINE PRUETTE in The 
Family. $4.50 
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of a Man 


By Louis I. Dublin, Ph. D. 


Statistician, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


and Alfred J. Lotka, D. Sc. 


Supervisor of Mathematical Research, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


HIS remarkable new book, the result of five years 
study and research, presents a reliable method for 
computing, from his earnings, age, etc., the dollar and 
cents value of a man at a given time, and also the extent 
to which that value is diminished by injury or disease. 


The authors are both prominent statisticians. Dr. Dublin 
is now Treasurer of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation and an ex-President of the American Statistical 
Association. Dr. Lotka is well known for his work in 
the application of mathematical methods to scientific and 
technical problems. 


An important and exceptionally practical feature of this 
book is the presentation of over eighty tables from which 
the values of a man in a variety of circumstances can 
be read at a glance. These include tables of net value, 
applicable in case of death, for men both in normal 
health and in three grades of impairment due to accident 
or disease; and tables of gross value, applicable where 
the bread-winner becomes incapacitated, but survives and 
becomes a cause of expenditure for maintenance. The use 
of these tables is clearly illustrated by means of a number 
of examples. 


“The Money Value of a Man” will prove especially 
valuable not only to health officers and social workers 
interested in the economic value of public health to the 
community, but also to life and casualty insurance officers 
Ly agents, lawyers, jurists, economists, statisticians, and 
others. ; 
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The Gist of It 


F business America comes to reckon the consequences 
of this winter’s broken employment in terms of what 
it has done to the biggest market in the United 
States then the recession will have taught us a hard 

but potent lesson. That lesson is that working time is 
the money of the wage-earning, wage-spending market 
and that wages must have three dimensions if they are 
to hold up a home, sustain a community and help assure 
us continuous business prosperity. 


IGH WAGES. Since the turn of the century some 

of our greatest employing corporations have learned 
that wages can be high—and yet labor costs can be kept 
low through scientific management. They threw over the 
idea that an “easy labor market” is a good thing, with 
a hundred men clamoring for work each morning at the 
mill gate and with fear of losing your job as the motive 
power for work. They have realized that high wages 
mean more purchasers for autos, radios, refrigerators, 
pianos, sewing machines, houses and the like. Henry 
Ford, with his pre-war $5 a day wage anticipated the 
change; and President Hoover pegged it in last fall. 


ONG WAGES. Some of our most progressive em- 
ployers have learned that wages should be long as 
well as high. In ’a special number of Survey Graphic 
last April on Unemployment and Ways Out, hat makers, 
date packers and: shoe makers, paper manufacturers, ma- 
chine builders and others told how in their own lines 
they had regularized irregular production to the benefit 
of their employes, their output and their profits. The 
Senator from Michigan, former Mayor of Detroit, Ford’s 
former partner, and last year Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, puts the case (page 5) 
for this second dimension for wages, especially as it bears 
on our new mass production industries. When they stall, 
employment goes down in a heap. 


In our March Survey Graphic, Beulah Amidon visu- 


alized this in Toledo, a City the Auto Ran Over, where 
a payroll of 31,000 last spring shrank to 4,000 last fall. 


In When Detroit’s Out of Gear (page 9) we have the 
findings of Hzten HAL who visited the great center of 
the automobile trade as chairman of the Unemployment 
Committee of the National Federation of Settlements. 
Miss Hall was A.R.C. representative at Base Hospital 63, 
A.E.F., at the close of the war; she later developed our 
hostess houses in the Philippines and the Orient and is 
today head resident of University House, Philadelphia. 
The sure strokes with which she molds her family groups, 
their personalities and predicaments, reveal her avoca- 
tion. Her’s is a story of human travail. 

And in sheer contrast to Toledo, to Pontiac, Flint and 
Detroit, Miss Amipon, industrial editor of The Survey, 
takes us to an oasis in the midst of this winter’s desert, 
in her narrative of how one industry has stabilized pro- 
duction and how it has stood up to the recent months. 
For two of our most famous soap makers—Procter & 
Gamble and Fels & Company—are among the few Amer- 
ican firms who guarantee the working year. So far as 
we know Ivorydale: A Pay Roll that Floats (page 18), 
is the first appraisal of such an industrial program sub- 
jected to so rigorous a test. Hers is the dramatic and 
moving story of a great human adventure. 


ROAD WAGES. Some of our cities this winter are 

learning that wages must not only be high and long 
but broad—that good pay is not enough if it is broken 
down by part-time or undermined by lay-offs; that 
steady work by a few firms is not enough, if the general 
run of local industries are dishevelled; that high wages 
and long wages must be spread broadly over a whole 
district, if that district would thrive. Dayton, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati are learning this—Dayton with 
its program-making on the part of business and social 
agencies; Philadelphia with its outstanding report by 
the Chamber of Commerce (Morris Leeds: Steady Work 
a Civic Asset—Survey Graphic for February); and 
Cincinnati, with its permanent employment commission; 
the first set up by an American city. Col. Procter is him- 
self chairman of its important committee on stabilization 
which is encouraging each local establishment to find its 
own formula—for its own sake and that of all of them. 


UTFLANKING UNEMPLOYMENT: MANAGE- 

MENT’S OPPORTUNITY—will be the subject of 
an after-dinner meeting of Survey Associates April 9, in 
New York, with Col. Procter speaking on Guaranteed 
Employment. 


HE House Immigration Committee has reported out 

the new Johnson bill which would put the Western 
Hemisphere under a modified quota. Meanwhile the 
State Department and the Immigration Service have cut 
down the flow. A special number of Survey Graphic on 
Mexican immigration will be published in the early fall. 
Here, bearing on the issue in Congress, are articles by 
two of our collaborators in that number. PAUL TAYLOR 
(page 26) is professor of economics at the University of 
California, and for three years has been carrying for- 
ward under the Social Science Research Council major 
inquiries, ranging from the border counties to the steel 
districts of Chicago. RoperT N. McLean (page 28) is 
widely known for his book, “That Mexican.” But in all 
the belt from east Texas to central California, he is 
known for his very modern sort of circuit-riding as asso- 
ciate director of the Spanish speaking work of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


HREE New York plans to provide hospital care at 
moderate cost, announced since Survey Graphic pub- 
lished its special issue on The Cost of Health (Jan.) 
are outlined on page 30 by Mary Ross, who edited it. 


DETROIT 


“It lives on the motor; says of itself it is ‘dynamic,’ ”’ 
comments the famous German architect, Erich Mendelsohn, 
from whose volume, Amerika, this photograph is taken. 
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Long Wages 


_ By JAMES COUZENS 


BELIEVE in men. I do not believe men are 

bad. I believe that all men have to do is to 

be awakened to their derelictions and they 

will solve the problems before them. It was 

because of that faith that is in me that I left 

Congress two days ahead of time in December 

speak at a banquet of the Michigan Manufacturers 

ssociation in Detroit, on the subject of the intermittent 

aployment that has scotched our manufacturing centers 

is winter, on the problem of how to stabilize work and so 
stabilize income. 

Right in that great wealthy city of ours there were 

ousands and thousands and thousands—probably fifty to 

hundred thousand—of men out of work, with the 

ermometer ten above zero, with the ground covered 

ith snow and at Christmas time. ‘What about it?” I 

ked of these fellow citizens of mine, in my home city. 
put it to them this way: 


I do not charge you men with 
ing inhuman. I charge you men 


interfering with the progress and the development of business; 
you can prevent officials from sending out forms by the bushel 
for you to fill out and return, if you will solve these problems 
for yourselves. Government does not interfere with business 
until business itself has created the necessity. 


Earlier in my address, I had spoken of the issues that were 
coming before me as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce—bills to regulate aircraft, not only 
the schedules and the service, but the rates; bills to regulate 
communications, for the radio has become one of the greatest 
factors in the lives of the citizens of this country; bills to 
stabilize values of railroads and to permit more liberal con- 
solidations ; bills with respect to the investment trusts dealing 
in securities doing interstate commerce; and so on. I had 
reminded them of my record in demanding home rule for 
Detroit and in standing for the right of the states to regulate 
their own utilities. But.I pointed out to them that every act 
of Congress originates back home, 
and that our representatives at 
Washington will not vote for 


ith being careless, with being 
oughtless of the results of your 
ilure to solve this problem, and 
have a right to charge it because 
n years ago I had the honor of 
ing your mayor when 150,000 
en were laid off in a day by the 
ap of a finger at the command of 
dustry and we, your city servants, 
ere left to grapple with the situ- 
ion; we were left to find a way 
buy shoes and milk tickets, pay 
nt and send children to school. 
ou passed it off like the water on 
duck’s back. Government came 
the relief. But you paid for it, 
ywever. You paid for it. You paid 
r it through the nose, through 
xation, and you will continue to 
y for it; believe me you will pay 
r it, and you will pay for it in the 
ost expensive way; you will pay 
r it through government, which 
the most expensive way. 

You can prevent high taxes; you 
n prevent bureaucrats from 


Millions of cars—the auto-shows—$5, 
$6, $7 wages—the “greatest year in the 
history of automobile making’’—that’s 
one side of the shield. But before the year 
was out, 150,000 latd off in Detroit alone, 
the city spending half a million in public 
relief in a single month—that’s the other 
side, etched in stories of family struggle 
by Miss Hall (page 9). Here Senator 
Couzens broadens his charge from Mich- 
igan manufacturers to American em- 
ployers generally, his challenge to “pay- 
by-the-year-and-get-your-money sworth.”’ 
And on page 18, Miss Amidon tells how 
Colonel Procter has demonstrated in one 
industry the business sense and human 
worth of steady work the year round. 
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legislation that a majority of the 
public in the aggregate do not 
want. 

So it is with this problem of 
unemployment which is funda- 
mental to the prosperity, the 
happiness and contentment of the 
people of the United States. It 
comes properly before Congress 
in many ways. There are bills 
pending to deal with it. We 
are constantly—and when I say 
“Wwe,” I mean we politicians or 
statesmen, or whatever you 
choose to call us when we are 
interested in solving human prob- 
lems, or doing anything which 
business itself thinks it can best 
do—we are constantly charged 
with interfering with business, 
with being paternalistic; with 
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trying to do the things that business should do and 
can do for itself. Everyone knows the hue and cry 
that goes up when there is any attempt to pass regu- 
latory legislation : ““More business in government, less 
government in business.” But whenever government 
gets into business, it is the fault of business. I am not 
in favor of setting up bureaus to take care of all the 
humane and economic needs of industry. I want man- 
agers and employers and workers to solve their own 
problems. But whenever industry wants to be freed 
from governmental interference and regulation, in- 
dustry must undertake the job itself. If the business 
men do not solve this unemployment problem, Con- 
gress will. 

My comments do not apply to those manufacturers 
who have bestirred themselves, but to those who are 
neglecting the human side of their operations. I wish 
I had vocabulary sufficient to express the depths of 
my heart on this pathetic thing that happens and is al- 
lowed to happen all too often in this great country of 
ours. And I refer to some of the greatest captains of 
industry, some of the men who have the greatest 
vision, to back up my statements as to the necessity 
for stabilization. 


WEN D. YOUNG, chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Electric Company, 
has called unemployment the “greatest economic blot 
on our capitalistic system.’ There is not a man or a 
woman who reads this who does not benefit by that 
system. We decry the form.of government in Russia. 
But the way to stop the growth of Bolshevism is to 
heal the sore spots at home. For her part, Russia con- 
demns us because of our capitalistic system. We give 
everybody the opportunity for such criticism so long 
as we neglect the human factors that live by our capi- 
talistic system. Those who profit by it, those who 
make money out of the efforts of human beings, 
have an obligation to those human beings. 

No employer can decry labor organizations who fail 
to conserve the human element engaged in his produc- 
tion. There will be no unreasonable demands from labor if 
industry itself takes care of the needs of labor adequately. 
And yet every few years we go through what we are going 
through now, the depths of human suffering. 

During the last Congress, I was chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor which in the early part 
of 1920, at request of the Senate, by a resolution unanimously 
adopted, carried on an inquiry to find out what, if anything, 
the federal government could do to aid stabilization of 
employment. We held extensive hearings and brought out a 
volume. Manufacturers, railroad presidents, labor leaders, 
economists and public officials testified to the unmoral results 
of permitting this hiring and firing of men at will. Just 
think what it means to hire thousands of men today, and a 
few weeks hence to fire them without any more consideration 
than if they were some animal other than human. 

President Daniel Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad (and of no man have I greater respect), appeared 
before the committee and said that all that was needed was 
the will to do on the part of management. Mr. Loree of the 
D., L. and W. told of ways his road was stabilizing the 
income of workers by continuous employment. 

It may be said that different industries encounter different 
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“But I do find fault with the man who employs labor to 
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problems. That’s true. But there is no industry, there is 
no management worthy of the name that can not take into 
consideration and solve these problems of the human beings 
who make their industry possible. 

We heard the testimony of a manufacturer doing a busi- 
ness of eight or ten millions a year who said he was awakened 
to the inhumanity of intermittent employment with the con- 
sequent suffering among the families of the people laid off. 
Is there an American employer whose heart is so dead that 
he does not desire to protect women and children? No man 
is worthy of the name who does not desire to do so, and yet 
under the pressure of our production and marketing methods 
we have become careless, we have become thoughtless, we 
have fallen into the practice of hiring and firing men at will, 
wholly regardless of the consequences, that women and 
children may suffer as the result of our thoughtless acts. 
This manufacturer? visualized the necessity for assuring his 
employes a stable income. He recognized that he would have 
difficulty in trying to arrange his production so as to give his 
men year-round work. So he asked himself, ““How can I 
best solve this problem?” He said, “I will start by taking 
$150,000 out of the treasury, and put it in a reserve fund, 


1 Henry S. Dennison, 


i president Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass. 
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eate wealth for himself and neglects the workers” 


; ie every time any department of our business lays off a man, 


hat man is to receive 60% of his pay because it is not his 
mult, it is the management’s fault because it fails to regulate 


jyur business at that point so as to stabilize his work; there- 
‘Hpre, I propose that management shall pay the price and not 


the worker who has no voice in the management. 
So he went ahead and to his astonishment every depart- 


jinent head, every superintendent charged with the responsi- 


jility for not wasting the company’s funds by paying men 


who were not working, stabilized his part of their industry 


ind in eight years that the plan has been working, all that 
they have paid out of that reserve fund has been $75,000—no 


t 
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/}more than a single week’s payroll in that plant. 


When American employers thus penalize themselves and 


! linake up their minds that they are going to penalize them- 
Helves, they will find a way to manage their business so that 


ihe workers may have an.assured income. 
Speaking to the employers association of my home state, 
put it this way: 


I do not know how many men among you have worked and 
had the responsibility of raising children, have had women and 
thildren to care for; and have had the constant worry of 
wondering whether you were going to have a job next week 
I wonder how many of you have had to stop and 
think that some man up in the head office might tomorrow 


lay off thousands of men, and you among them. 

I wonder, with that standing over your head all 
the time, how efficient you would be. I wonder what 
kind of a good worker you would be if you were won- 
dering all the time whether the boss were going to 
lay you off, whether he were going to:close down your 
department; whether you are going to have any money 
to send your children to school; whether you were 
going to have any money to buy clothes for them. 

I am not here with a sob story. I can be as 
hard-boiled as it is necessary to be when it comes 
to men who are not good workers; I can be cold 
and indifferent to the man who does not want to 
work, to the loafer, to the man who is not trying 
to do the best he can; but I submit, I cannot be 
cold and indifferent to the man who has no choice;' 
to the man who has a family to look after and who 
is doing the best he can, when that man is con- 
fronted with unemployment; when that man is con- 
fronted with his income being cut off; when that 
man has no voice in it, no word to say when his wages 
are to be cut short. When that situation arises, then 
I can be human. I can then wake up to the responsi- 
bility of man to man. 

Some of you may say, “Oh, I have a different 
sort of industry.” Some will say, “Mine is different 
from all the others; I cannot stabilize mine.’ Yet 
we had before us the head of an Indiana company 
which engages solely in the preserving of fruit at 
harvest time. That is surely a seasonal business, 
one of the most difficult to stabilize, and yet this 
concern has successfully regularized its production 
so as to give continuous employment to those who 
wanted it and those who needed it. 

I do not say that there are not occasions, in mer- 
chandising and manufacturing, and production, and 
even in public utilities, where it may not be necessary 
to take on a few extra helpers for emergencies. I am 
not talking about those. Nor am I talking about 
the small-minded man who is looking for excuses to 
avoid his responsibilities... He will find them. I am 
looking for the man who wants to be human. I am 
looking for the man who wants to solve these prob- 
lems; I am not looking for the man who wants to 
duck. Anybody can duck contributing to community 
funds; anybody can duck doing his duty; he can find 
all kinds of excuses. But I wonder sometimes, what he 
thinks when he is alone; I wonder, sometimes, if he ever 
searches his conscience and realizes that he owes responsibility 
to his men. 


We are our brother’s keepers. I am not a church man; 
I do not go to church. I am not finding fault with those 
who do. But I do find fault with the man, church-goer or 
not, who employs labor to create wealth and luxury for him- 
self and neglects the workers when he finds it inconvenient 
to keep them on his payroll. 

In Washington we have gone through hours and days and 
months of tariff hearings; we have heard the pleadings ‘of 
industries for higher rates ; we have heard their representatives 
say, ‘“We must have these higher rates in the interest of the 
workers.” Every brief that has been presented to Congress, 
every plea for higher rates, is based on this plea to protect 
American workers. 


UT I submit that if you will look into the men who put 

forward these briefs, and claim that they are handicapped 
by foreign competition, you will find that the captains—the 
owners and managers—of those industries are living in more 
than comfort. They are sending their children to high-class 
boarding-schools and colleges or rearing them in luxury; they 
are not making any sacrifices because of the low tariff rates. 
They may be making less money, no doubt. They make their 
plea for the workers, but if you will analyze what happened 
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when the tariff was raised through the Fordney-Macumber 
Tariff Act in 1922, you will find that very little of the 
advantage trickled down to labor. Most of the benefits 
accrued to capital. There was no great increase in wages 
when the Fordney-Macumber Act was passed; there wasn’t 
much benefit from its high-tariff schedules that reached 
through to the people they pleaded to protect. Do not mis- 
understand me. I am a protective tariff senator. I believe 
in adequate rates based on the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction abroad and the cost of production at home. But I 
want the benefits to get through to the producers from top 
to bottom. I want to maintain as high a standard as humanly 
possible for American workers. And this is as much to the 
interest of American employers as to the interest of their 
employes. The better wages they pay, the more stable they 
can fix the income of their workers, the better their business 
is going to be. 


SAID in a recent speech in the Senate that there is no 

way that the government can by legislation improve busi- 
ness except by improving the ability of the public of the 
United States to consume. I fear no successful contradiction 
to that statement. You cannot make money as a manu- 
facturer, you cannot keep your plant working successfully, 
unless the public is in a position to consume your product. 

Within the time that I was in the motor car business, I 
saw periods of depression come as one has come this winter. 
What did industry do? It laid off thousands of men, millions 
of men. A high official of our government told me at the 
time the stock market crashed last fall, unemployment jumped 
in two weeks from 700,000 to 3,100,000. 

Does that mean anything to you? Does it mean anything 
to you that 3,000,000 men with perhaps 15,000,000 people 
to support are out of work in the United States? Do you 
realize that the decreased purchasing power and the decreased 
consuming power of these people means anything to American 
business? Did it not accentuate the difficulty? Whoever 
heard of a person having a fever doing things to make the 
temperature go higher? Yet that is what American business 
has been doing. So long as we fail to stabilize production 
and employment, we are walking into trouble such as we 
have been in this winter. 


HAVE not seen any widespread effort on the part of 

American industry in the past to solve this thing. We try 
in very pitiful ways to soften it after it gets here. But what 
have we done to prevent it? I know of nothing that is being 
done in a broad sense that can be so characterized. I know 
that every man, woman and child is doing everything we 
can to prevent illness. We spend millions for preventive 
medicine, but what are we doing to prevent these recurrent 
periods of unemployment? 

I should like to say to American employers generally what 
I said to the employers of Michigan: 

This unemployment situation that enters into this winter’s 
depression is your fault; no one’s but yours. You could have 
prevented it. You could have refrained from your high pressure 
salesmanship; your forcing luxuries upon people who are unable 
to buy them, which-you in your sane moments know they can 
never pay for. But you will say that a man ought to know 
enough not to buy these things. You will say that people must 
protect themselves. You will say that you cannot help it if a 
man is foolish enough to buy beyond his means to pay. But I 
submit, gentlemen, that you are the ones who have forced upon 


them these articles of luxury which people cannot afford. You, 
through your high pressure salesmanship and your ambition and 


millions of people in this country articles which they can never 


desire to keep up production to the sky, have forced upon 
pay for. ue a 

I wonder if you really thought that this pyramiding of in- 
stallment sales up into the billions of dollars could keep up. 
Did you really think there was no stop to it? Did you really 
think that people would go on buying on the installment plan” 
forever and ever? You had a temporary glory, and you got 
some temporary benefit from it, but you are paying the price 
now. You will continue to pay the price every time you disobey — 
sound, economic laws; and I submit that it is unsound and un-— 
economic to force upon people by the millions luxuries which 
you know they cannot afford to pay for. z 

Gentlemen, we do not follow through. We are all taught 
when we play golf to follow through, but we are never taught 
to follow through on some of our economic policies. We are 
too anxious to grab the dollar of the day, and let posterity take 
care of itself; but we are overtaken by posterity before we get 
through. There isn’t any answer to that; you know it, and that 
is the reason, because you have known it, that you are to blame 
for not having taken cognizance of the fact; that is the reason 
we are in this state of affairs today. 

I do not care how much propaganda is sent out, how many 
statements are issued that business is sound; I do not care how 
many brilliant college professors and captains of industry issue 
statements that business is normal. I am here to try, if I can, 
from my experience and observations to instill upon you men 
the necessity for recognizing sound economic principles and 
adhering to them; for stabilizing the income of the workers so 
that they can consume, for by that means only can you stabilize 
business and have good business. 


TABILIZATION of the income of workers must be 

accomplished. If American business does not accomplish 
it, the American government will, through unemployment 
insurance, through old age insurance, and all the other sorts 
of insurance necessary to preserve human life. 

What is government? Is a government. created just to 
protect industry? Is government created by the people 
simply to protect property rights? I do not so conceive it. 
My conception is that government is for the purpose of 
protecting human beings first, and, when industry does not 
protect human beings, government will step in. 

There are many industries in this country which have 
stabilized their dividends. There are great railroads, great 
utility companies, great manufacturing concerns, which send 
their quarterly dividends to their stockholders whether times 
are good or bad. They take the fat years and reserve enough 
to stabilize their dividends for the lean years. 

What to correspond with that does industry do for labor ? 
Do our industries take anything out of their good years, 
their periods of high employment, to stabilize the income of 
the workers during the off seasons and the hard times? Not 
many; not many that I have heard of. 

It would be more human, and American employers would 
have an easier conscience, if they took enough earnings out 
of fat years to stabilize the income of the workers during the 
lean years. If every industry were to pay its men by the year 
instead of by the hour or the day, industry would find a way 
to stabilize its production so that it got its money’s worth. 

For industry has a way of solving its. problems when it 
has to. Competent management finds a way to go through 
periods of depression, and it can find a way to help its 
workers through them. 

Men are unthinking; they are careless, they are thought- 
less about the results of their acts, but they are not heartless, 
and it is my hope, in presenting this matter as I have, that 
others will present it in such a way as will really wake up 
our consciences so that, as Mr, Willard of the B. & O. put 
it, we shall have the will to do. 
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Detroit's Out of Gear 


HAVE never confronted such misery as on 
the zero day of my arrival in Detroit. It 
was still dark at 7.30 when our train pulled 
in and I had forgotten how cold cold could 
be until I stepped out onto the station plat- 
form that January morning. After breakfast 
at Franklin Street Settlement, we set out for the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. There we came upon muffled men 
and women at the entrance. They crowded the lower cor- 
ridors and we had to push by. They were on the stairs and 


literally the same lines for I recognized a red knitted cap 
on one of the men—such a sad little man and his cap wasn’t 
much nearer the window. And inside they were working 
fast and steadily and it seemed to me with great kindliness. 
In December alone the department had disbursed nearly half 
a million dollars in public relief. —T’wo-thirds of the families 
had been driven to apply because of the unemployment of the 
breadwinner. In January the figure was to rise to $650,000. 

Henry W. Zahrn, the director, and his associates had 
given me an insight into the make-up of the lines, and now 


filled the upper halls, standing, 
waiting their turn. I wanted 
to look at them and see what 
type of men and women they 
really were, but I was ashamed 
to look. I felt suddenly con- 
scious of the fur lining of my 
coat and the good breakfast I 
had eaten. Perhaps it was the 
bitter cold I had come in from 
and they had come in from 
that gave me the impression 
that they were congealed into 
one disconsolate lump. 
When I came out two hours 
later the same lines were there, 


A new roadster, another taxi, a heavier 
truck; more speed, fun or convenience—that 
is what automobiles mean to most of us. 
What do they mean to the people who build 
the changing models? If you would make 
their acquaintance, visit Detroit, its satellite 
cities and the midwestern districts which 
supply parts and raw materials. They also 
are family parties who, for better or worse, 
ride in those cars we buy and who, because 
of the ups and downs of our buying, the short- 
comings of management, have had rough 

going on this winter’s roads. 


os 


as I came out my first im- 
pression was of their youth. 
They were not the faces you 
see around soup-kitchens, That 
afternoon I called at other 
welfare stations. Seven had 
been opened in different parts 
of the city so that the people 
would not have so far to go 
and the crowds could be more 
easily handled. A church shel- 
tered one of them and a dreary 
congregation they looked! 
Visitors sometimes say that 
they do not see how settlement 
workers can stand living where 
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we see so much trouble; they do not realize that we also 
see our neighbors when they are gay. But I felt that way 
about those welfare stations. The only worse thing I’ve 
ever seen, was the look on the faces of a company of French 
poilus who had been in the trenches four years; all hope 
seemed to have been wiped out and an intense weariness 
had taken its place. 


HEN I came to visit the homes of some of these 

men and women I could gauge something of the 
struggle that so often had gone on before they had come 
to the welfare stations. Asking for help, even if the cause 
for it lies far outside our own control, means a serious break- 
down in family pride and self-confidence, a self-confidence 
which seldom blossoms again with the same sturdiness. As 
one woman said to me, “My husband hated to go stand in 
those lines, but I drove him to it. We couldn’t see the chil- 
dren starve. He don’t seem to mind it so much now!” 

The Onottos were living on potatoes and pancakes when 
the father finally asked for help. He had been out since 
October from the Michigan Steel Corporation. Before 
Wesley Rollins finally appealed, he had carried his family 
for five and a half months, in spite of the serious illness of 
one of the children. He is a Nova Scotian, thirty-two years 
old and for four years had worked at Murray Body. 

Susie Lock was in the line because her husband had 
deserted her and her two small children. Matthew had 
worked at the Timken Axle Works for the first four years 
after he and Susie were married. Then he changed to the 
Cadillac Motors where they were paying more per hour. 
But his department so often didn’t work the full nine hours 
a day and with time out each year for inventory, they weren’t 
able to save enough to tide them over this last three and a 
half month’s idleness. She was still bewildered by what 
had happened when I saw her in their neat flat in the rear 
of a two family house. Her story as she told it: 


I said to him, “You must be lazy or you’d have gotten a 


“You Pay Through the Nose”—Senator Couzens 


S37 5% 


The upper line shows the huge load of outdoor relief 
carried by the Detroit Department of Public Welfare 
in the early winter. Such relief ranged around $100,000 
throughout the summer. In October it rose to $150,000, in 
November to $250,000, in December to nearly $500,000. 

The lower line exhibits the number of individuals or 
families given relief or treatment. They ranged below 
4,000 througheut the summer; jumped to 7,000 in Oc- 
tober; to 9,000 in November, and ran off the upper bars 
of the chart to 13,000 in December. Nearly two-thirds 
were families driven to apply because of unemployment. 


. gates to, the employment offices in the morning. 


job!” I don’t know what ever made me say it, but he’d been 
gone so long that day I thought surely he’d got something. And 
he just gets up and says, “All right, if you feel that way about 
it, ’ll go to Chicago and look for a job!” And then he gets 
right out. You see he knows a guy who’s got an old Ford 
and him and three others have gone off in it. But it’s an open 
car and it’s so cold and that was Tuesday and I ain’t heard. 
And I wish I’d never said it. | 

The age factor may have entered somewhat into Henry 
Nelson’s problem. He seemed anxious to sit down when 
we came in and steadied himself by the furniture, but I 
didn’t know then that he was weak for lack of food. When — 
the department had come in on the case he had had little 
or nothing to eat for three days. He was fifty-two, a bad 
age, practically hopeless for a job when young men couldn’t 
get work, and he was aware of it; for he was an old De- 
troiter, had worked for Ford, Graham-Paige, and Fisher 
Body, and knew the ropes. But he had kept on trying be- 
cause he had the “missus to look after.” “There were two 
sons and a married daughter. Both sons and the son-in-law 
had been out of work for three months. Four men work- 
less and wage-less in one family! 


HE lines at the city welfare stations are not the only 

ones. More of the automobile workers were to be 
found among the men and women shuffling dejectedly at 
the public and private employment offices, and again all of 
them at one time or another in those lines which run into 
the thousands before the gate of any of the large plants which 
are hiring help, and in lesser numbers, before the door of any 
plant whether it is hiring or not. 

For the men who are laid off feel that they still belong. 
They go back and back. Detroit is spread out. Even in 
normal times workmen sometimes travel two hours to work 
and two hours back. But when work is hard to get, they 
may spend the night in line waiting to be let in through the 
In freezing 
weather they build fires to warm themselves, and what with 
the wet and the strain, there are occasional fracases to get 
up front and a rush when opening time comes. Joe Smith 
told me he was put through the line so fast at Hudson 
Motors that he had time to tell of only one thing that he 
could do. So as he had worked in four’ different depart- 
ments, he changed hats and coats with his friends and went 
through the line four. times. 

John Rogers made comment on the search for employ- 
ment: “Only God knows and sometimes I think even God 
don’t know much about hunting a job.” He has had varied 
experience with automobile factories—Dodge, Chrysler, and 
Briggs Manufacturing Company—and with the ups and 
downs of prosperity. In 1928, the year after their child 
was born, he worked steadily, making an average of thirty 
dollars a week. ‘‘We lived that year,” Mrs. Rogers said 
to her Franklin Street neighbor. ‘We went on the boat and 
I went to the library and got books. We furnished our 
rooms, too.” She looked about the rooms with pride. “We 
didn’t spend our money foolish. But then came the black 
year.” The black year was 1929. John worked from Jan- 
uary to July last year and during that time he earned 
$644.06. In April he saw signs of a lay-off and Mrs. Rog- 
ers started in to earn. In the summer months several fam- 
ilies for whom she worked went away and she averaged only 
about two days a week. They managed out of that and out 
of the little they had saved. 
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“FEWER JOBS TO BE HAD THAN IN ANY JANUARY SINCE 1922” 
At the State-City Employment office in Cleveland—‘‘the most competent’? Miss Hall saw anywhere 


“How did you get along?” 

“We et tight,” John allowed. 

Can you visualize Thomas Karekin’ getting his supper at 
five o'clock, his black-eyed, curly-haired little children gravely 
lending a hand to the fixing of the gunny sacks on his feet, 
which are to keep them from freezing in the all-night wait 
in the fields outside the factory gates. This happened every 
night for seven weeks until he landed a job at the Ford plant. 
That was seven years ago, but this year his son froze his 


legs standing in the same line..; 


During those seven years, Mr. Karekin can never remem- 
ber having full-time work the year round. There was al- 
ways slack in winter, although he is proud never to have lost 
his badge during the whole period and he had not been off 
entirely except for two weeks before Christmas each year. 
But after those two weeks he went back generally to slack 
work. This year it had been two days a week for so long 
that at the time of my visit they owed their city tax of 
$98.01, a state and county tax of $32.50 and an alley tax 
of $19.75. They owed two gas bills, two electric bills, the 
insurance was due and they were two months behind in their 
payments on their house. 

There are eight children. The nineteen-year-old daughter 
is working in a lawyer’s office so that between her weekly 
wages and her father’s two days’ pay they were able to keep 
from asking for any outside help, only an extension of credit. 
“The children all eat like grown-ups now, though,” Mr. 
Karekin said. He was born in this country of Syrian par- 
ents. Mrs. Karekin, who was born in Syria, is going to 
school to learn to read, and her black eyes snapped as she 
described the school. ‘Oh, but I like it awful. It’s nice 
to read,” she said. 

Beside being afraid of losing their house, they were afraid 
of losing a new stove and two new rugs. The husband ex- 
plained that he wouldn’t have bought them because he “don’t 


like debts” but “Ford he gets a new model out and I think 
everything will-be fine; but it ain’t.” The stove in question 
around which they all-grouped themselves, was certainly not 
an extravagance for a family where four adults were able 
and willing to work. ‘The oldest girl was starting out each 
morning at five o'clock to look for a job, but she had been 
doing this for six months since the firm for which she worked 
closed down. ‘The good-looking eighteen-year-old boy also 
was going out searching each day; it was six months since 
he had worked. Mrs. Karekin said, ““He don’t like to loaf, 
and it ain’t right a young man should. Having nothing in 
the pocket and loafing, and being young, it ain’t good. 
Trouble comes that way.” 


HOMAS KAREKIN was working two days a week. 

In January a statement given out by the Ford Motor 
Company was to the effect that 36,000 employes were on a 
part-time basis while 68,000 were working full-time. If 
that proportion holds, one-third of the factory workers listed 
as employed this winter in Detroit, were working part-time 
during some of the months. What does this mean to the 
worker and to his family? It means almost always that no 
saving is possible, and generally that debts are being con- 
tracted; that the strain of living is intensified to the break- 
ing point; and all of this, we must remember, while they 
are not officially considered out of work. It means also that 
when a lay-off comes, as it so often does after a period of 
part-time work, they have no reserves to tide them over. 

If this side of the story had been given the superb pub- 
licity which the $5, $6 and $7 a day has had, there would 
be a better understanding of the situation of the automobile 
workers. Seven dollars a day two or three times a week, is 
quite different from what “$7 a day” implies. These repre- 
sentative cases of part-time workers were given me by a re- 
sponsible social agency (the names, as elsewhere, fictitious) : 
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Ralph Benda, ten years in the automobile industry. Forty- 
‘one years old. His earnings for .1927 were $621.77, for 1928, 
$708. 50 and for 1929, $903. 


Benjamin Desuka; at Dodge Brothers for nine years. His 
yearly income for 1929 was $934.50. He is 33, his wife 30, and 


they have five small children. 

William Powers, 30, two years at the Chevrolet. $1,043.52 
earned in 1929. He has seven small children under eleven years 
of age. 

Stanley Kopper, two years with L. A. Young; income for 
1929, $702. He is 38 and they have three small children. 


John Wilson; earnings for 1927, $346; for 1928, $438, and 
for 1929, $513.52. This man, laid off by Chrysler after steady 
employment, has been off and on with both Dodge and Murray 
Body since. He is 40 and his wife 37. Eight children. 


These men are all in the highest wage-earning period of 
their lives and are equal to sticking to a job and willing to 
work, Yet they’ were not able to average enough in a year 
to support their families in spite of a daily wage which has 
rung around the world. 

‘Take Frank Rogers, who ran a press for the Kelsey Wheel 
for twelve years, starting at 20c an hour and getting 65c 
when he was laid off last June. He is a big red-cheeked man 
of about fifty who, as he said, always paid the bills on the 
first of the month, and moved to his present house because 
there was a bath in it. When he was let go the plant was 
working two or three days a week. He found it a dis- 
couraging struggle to be out of work eight months and was 
now beginning to get in debt, but because he had always 
been so steady before, people were willing to trust him a bit 
longer. He goes in and asks where there is no help wanted. 
Once he got a job when the sign was down. 
knows it is discouraging for a firm to see men hanging 
around, but he goes back every Monday morning to Kelsey’s. 
All they say is, “Keep in touch with us.” 


The part-time work bears harder if anything on women 


which are hiring help” 


He said he | 
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THE LINE ON CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 

“More of the automobile workers were to be found among the men and women 

shuffling at the public employment offices and again all of them at one time or another 

in those lines which rum into thousands before the gate of any of the large plants 
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wage-earners Lucy Lawler is a widow with three children. 


She was thirty-two her last birthday. She assembles small” 
parts at the Hudson Motors and in a busy season with steady 


: 
; 


work, gets $28 a week. She was laid off in August and up — 
to January had had nothing since but one day and sometimes — 
one hour a week. One week she was notified to come in. | 
She reported for several days and finally was put to work ~ 


for half an hour. 
carfare 60c. 


Her pay for that week was 28c and her 


VERY day as I went about I was struck with the dif- | 


ferent slants one gets on the same city. Last year 


when I visited in Detroit I saw its loveliest things, the mag- 
nificent museum, so light and so beautiful; a stained glass 


Gothic window in a cathedral; the Pewabic Pottery; a 
charming club at Grosse Point. This year each morning as 
I came downstairs at the Franklin Street Settlement, I saw 
people sitting on a little bench in the hall. They were neigh- 
bors who had come to ask help in finding jobs. 

The headworker of another settlement who came to lunch- 


eon told us of two newspaper clippings. The first in a paper — 


in a small southern town, said that Ford was taking on a 
lot of men. The second, six months later, in a Detroit 
paper, said that a young man had committed suicide in a 
rooming-house. John Gage saw the first clipping and started 
for Detroit. There he found work in the Chrysler plant. 
This lasted four weeks, but when he was laid off he had 
saved enough money to carry him until he was taken on 
again. 
till the middle of January. No jobs to be found except an 
occasional one at shovelling snow and the Detroit Public 
Welfare does not help single men. Just two weeks before, 
our luncheon visitor had found some work for.him to do 
around the settlement and told him to come back again if 
he didn’t find an opening. She 
had no further word from him 
until neighbors came in to tell her 
he had shot himself. 

We went to a meeting on un- 
employment in a down-town 
church which reflected the Detroit 
I had seen the year before. The 
rector, a very charming old gentle- 
man, introduced the subject by 
saying that he “had heard that 
there was much unemployment in 
Detroit” and next read President 
Hoover’s statement as to the im- 
provement in conditions. His as- 
sistant then took over the meeting 
with introductory remarks in 
which he urged that we teach 
people to spend the $500 they earn 
in a month carefully, and finished 
by telling how the “poor we have 
always with us.” 

é During my stay this year I 
visited various business organiza- 
tions. The Detroiter, published 
by the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, started its January 6 issue 
with an article headed, What Is 
Wrong With This Picture? and 


Then a lay-off came in November which continued — 
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elow was. reproduced a graph with factory employment 
urves from 1919 to 1929. The estimates given me at the 
soard of Commerce, the Employers’ Association of Detroit, 


nd the Michigan State Manufacturers’ Association put the 


eak of such employment for 1929 in Detroit at 450,000 last 
pring. Before the end of the year it had dropped to 300,000, 
shrinkage of 150,000. While the black lines of their charts 
egistered what had happened, there seemed to be no convinc- 
ag movement under way for ironing out the curves. I was 
mpressed, however, with the progressive viewpoint of John 
.. Lovett, general manager of the Michigan Manufactur- 
rs’ Association. He felt that there were employers in Mich- 
gan who are ready to take a forward step in the matter of 
tabilizing employment: 

We are working on two plans here, levelled production and 
abor exchange. A little progress has been made. March, April, 
Viay and June are the peak months in sales. Motors can’t be 
tored like shoes. The whole question when it comes to argu- 
ng for levelled production is that we must have cars to de- 
iver when the public wants them. In other words, can the 
yuyer be induced to wait a month or more for delivery? 

The fact that the Ford Motor Company controls 35 per 
‘ent of the automobile output, he said, but is not a party 
o the planning of the industry as a whole, makes the situa- 
ion more difficult. From many sides I heard that the Pack- 
ird Company had done the most to make work steady for 
heir men. But we must leave the office buildings and get 
yack again to the homes of the people if you would under- 
stand what this winter has meant to Detroit. 


T seems a far cry from the Ford, Hudson, and Chevrolet 
motor plants to a steaming dish of yellow peppers which 
Mrs. Carraro was putting on the table as we entered the lit- 
le kitchen. Nonetheless, as the three men who were to eat 
che peppers worked respectively at those three plants, there 
Was quite a close connection between the peppers and the 
arms. And the scene about the table is as cheerful an intro- 
luction as I find to a group of families who have weathered 
he winter as best they may on their own. . 

The regularity of the peppers depended upon the regular- 
ty of work. Mr. Carraro, the father of the family, worked 
at the Ford plant. He had been laid off for a month, but 
tad gone back that day. He said that in his eight years at 
ford’s he had never had more than eight months’ steady work 
na year. Paul, one of the boarders, after a long lay-off, 
ad just had three days’ work at the Chevrolet, and he was 
ibsorbing his peppers with beaming satisfaction. John, an- 
ther boarder who was not so cheerful, although an obliging 
nterpreter, had been off for four months from the Hudson 
slant. In telling us of it he said hopefully that his boss had 
aid maybe he could go back in two weeks. ‘This household 
9f two young children, mother and father, and two boarders, 
was ambitious and thrifty. The home was tidy and the 
ittle girl that came in told us eagerly that she had passed 
it school. 

Anthony Lombardo was still out of work when I called 
it his home. He came from Italy to America twenty years 
azo and to Detroit in 1923. ‘The day he arrived he found 
1 job at Ford’s, taking it over from a man who quit because 
1e had found lifting girders too hard. He said: 

He was the big man with the long neck. Now me, I’m 
sroad and short and it’s not so hard for me to stoop down. 


[iv Bridgeport where I was the fireman in a hospital for seven 
years when I putta da coal on the fire sometimes I standa and 


sometimes I stoop; but when I do this job I never get a look 
up. I worka six years with this job, but all that time eight 
months is the longest I ever go steady in one year. For more 
than one year I only work two or three days a week. Every- 
body say here, “Why don’t you save when you work?” But 
how can you save when you no work steady? If I could get 
$5 a day all year, I could put this little pieca for the rent, 
this pieca for the coal, this pieca for the electric and then may- 
be I can putta this away for to save and know where I go. 
But now you work, you make something, you stop. You spend 
what you got save. You getta the debts. Then you get a job. 
You pay the debts. You save a little. You stop. And now I 
stop too long this time. 
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ONE OF SEVEN DETROIT WELFARE STATIONS 

“The only worse thing I've ever seen was the look on the 

faces of a company of French poilus who had been in the 
trenches four years” 


“Me I don’t drink” he added, “I stay home nights with 
the kids.” For shortly after he had come to Detroit, he had 
married a Scotch woman, Mary Gilly, and her accent min- 
gled sympathetically with his broken English. ‘It seems 
like you eat up the money so quick when you’re out of work. 
It’s no such a bad matter for the big people, but it is the 
kiddies that need good food.” ‘The children in question, two 
little girls of three and four, were playing around the wash- 
tub in the kitchen. The father looked reflectively at them: 
“T got only the two kids. I don’t lika da big family. I bet- 
ter do the best I can for the two.” 

It is inherent in most of us to long for a reasonable foot- 
hold in life. This quality was intensified in the Buchanan’s. 
They fought for it. They are both twenty-nine and both 
Scotch, coming to America by way of Canada. They have 
brought all their native thriftiness to bear on solving the 
problem of making a home for themselves and their five chil- 
dren, but this last period of idleness has discouraged them. 
Mrs. Buchanan said with a roll to the r’s: 


We have struggled for ten years and we are still in deep 
water. No movies, no fancy clothes, no radio or no fuleishness. 
Just saving for our house. We lost the house we started to buy 
once. and it looks as though we were going to lose this one. 
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We have paid $800 down on it and bought all our furniture, 
and are renting it furnished and we wouldn’t have any trouble 
if he were only working. We had $5,000 paid on the last house 
and then we lost it. He was out of work for six months that 
time. ‘This time he has been out seven weeks so far. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t set such store by having a home of our own. . 
It’s the insecurity that kills you, not the work or the saving. 
George Wayne and Charles Perry are in their late twen- 
ties. They live in a shabby old rooming-house where one 
and two rooms are called apartments. If tidiness and a 
carefully thought-out arrangement of the ice box and the 
bed can make one room an apartment, Mrs. Perry’s room 
should certainly be called one. Mr. Perry is the sort of 
person you feel that employment managers long for—young, 
but not too young; married, but not enough children to keep 
his mind from his work, just two; tall, neat and strong and 
obviously American in both looks and accent. And yet with 
all this, Charles Perry had been out of work since September 
when he was let off at the Chrysler plant. Originally the 
thought of better pay had lured him from the repair shop 
of a bakery where he had worked for two years. He says 
he ought to have had sense enough to stay where his work 
was steady. But even that bakery had laid off most of its 
men this winter because the restaurants which they supplied 


with bread were going out of business. These served the — 


people who worked for the automobile firms and they had 
lost their customers. He had had one week’s work in four 
months, and that was with the city, procured through the 
City Welfare Department where he went to ask for work. 
He had-not asked for relief because the wife started to work 
with a firm which supplies wind-shields for Ford cars. She 
was working very irregularly, sometimes only two hours a 
day, but it had meant food so far. Both of these young 
people were resentful and be- 
wildered by their plight. 

The Waynes, who live across 
the hall, chafe too under the 
breaking up of their plans. 
They are a particularly ambi- 
tious couple and have tried over 
and over to get a little place of 
their own, but have always had 
to spend their savings in times 
of idleness. Mrs. Wayne says, 


“Tt don’t take long for rent to 


” ff = 
take a bank-roll down.” ‘They by wy, 
ia” . 


thave one little boy of four and 
the wife first started to work 
when her husband was laid off 
in 1927. She says she remem- 
bers it because the night she 
followed up the advertisement 
it was below zero. It was two 
weeks night work and one week 
day. She had to give it up, 
shortly, because she was ill, and 
fortunately her husband went 
back to work. But when she 
was well she decided to go to 
work again so that they could 
‘start to save once more. They 
ihad just come to the point 
where they had caught up, had 
money laid aside, and she could 
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stop working when he was laid off again this season. There 
had been but two or three days work a week for two months, 
and then for three months no earning at all. Again their 
savings went, even though the wife kept on working. What 
she earned wasn’t enough to keep them, it was so irreg- 
ular. “The trouble is you just can’t plan ahead,” she said. 


ARTHA and Tiburnias Sidlick depend on the Ford 

for more than a summer vacation. Martha is eighteen 

and ‘Tiburnias, her husband, is twenty-five. Martha is blonde 
and blue-eyed and engaging. Her family immigrated from 
Hungary before she was born and she has a great feeling 
for American citizenship. She is proud of being an Amer- 


ican by birth, and proud too that her husband, who came - 


here as a child from Rumania, grew up to be a citizen. 
He is small and dark and eager. For six years, he had 
worked at the Ford plant and had saved very steadily, but 
much of his savings had gone to help his mother and younger 
brothers and sisters. He had $150 at the time of his lay-off 
last September but these savings, Martha told me, went 
“awful quick.” Although they were expecting a baby in 
February, she herself started out to find work. She went 
down town almost every day for two months until, as she 
put it, one of the department stores was so tired of ‘seeing 
her that they took her on in December at $14.00 a week. 
She was able to pay $5.00 down on the rent and give a little 
to the grocer and something to the others she owed. “It 
shows them you mean to pay,” she explained. At the end 
of two weeks, the store let her off. This holiday season 
was one of the worst Detroit has ever known, and the fore- 
woman told her they must give someone else the chance. 
Now all this time, October, November, December, Jan- 
uary, Tiburnias went out 
every day looking for work. 
Once he too found a job 
at $14.00 a week with an 
electric company which 
supplies materials to the 
Ford plants, but this com- 
pany closed down a fort- 


to sell vacuum cleaners, 
but people didn’t seem to 
be putting money into 
vacuum cleaners this win- 
ter. One day he got a job 
shoveling snow. Looking 
for work was kind of ex- 
pensive, Martha said, be- 
cause it took six cents here 
and six cents there, or else 
he walked and then if he 
walked all day without 


when he came home. 
One day in late January, 
Martha screwed up her 
courage and wrote to the 
Ford office and told them 
her story; that her baby 
was coming soon and how 
= much her husband needed 
(Continued on page 51) 


night later. Then he tried : 


a 


lunch, he felt pretty sick — 


The Bowery 


Courtesy Downtown Gallery, New York 


Lithograph by Reginald Marsh — 


New Faces on the Bowery — 


EGINALD MARSH’S lithograph might have been 
R done March 3, 1930, that wintry day when the 
photographs of the bread lines on the following pages 
were taken. On the right side of the Bowery, homeless, 
jobless men stood in the sunshine. Down the colder left side 
fifty or sixty were gathered at a time about bonfires. In door- 
ways habitués of the Bowery were exchanging caps or 
whispering in drunken solemnity. An old man hurried past 
eying a few coins in his hand. Another dashed to the gutter 
to salvage a butt. This was the Bowery, as usual. 

With a difference. As Ernest Poole had pointed out, 
there were many young men, still clean, still not too 
pasty of face, among the old-timers. If the majority 
were unskilled, had no recommendations, they had youth 
and strength, or had strength some months back. You 
could see them in the breadline which stretched three abreast 
from the Hadley Rescue Hall to the end of the block; in the 
single line formed on Second Street for the Holy Name 
Mission, and packed so tight that men held on to the elbows 
ahead to keep on their feet. The superintendent of the 
Municipal Lodging House, which has used a barge as an 
overflow shelter for the first time since 1915, reported that 
several thousand men of.a type he had never had before had 
come this winter for free lodgings. _ 

During the day men crowded into ‘the ea less rear 
rooms of the missions: in the dark hallway of the Salvation’ 


Army hotel hundreds stood wicked like a subway crowd, 
Mostly: these were white. Americans, from all over the 
country.: They read in the. ‘papers about great projects in 
New York,” explained the manager of the Bowery Mission, 
“and come here when they are out of workinasmaller town.” 
The Bowery Y.M.C.A. is the refuge of the young men, 
18 to 25, who are temporarily down, They keep 195 beds to 
rent on credit. At present they can get jobs for only two or 
three a day where ten to fifteen new young men come in. 
They were able to find only 80 places for the 281 applicants 
in February. At the end of the month they served: 12,000 
five-cent meals in one day in their cafeteria—a great bowl of 
soup or coffee and three slices of bread. Many men are sent 
by the Salvation Army Bowery branch, which in the last four 
days of February had given out more than seven thousand 
five-cent meal tickets. “It hasn’t been like this with us since 
1921,” said one of the Army officers. He picked up a handful 
of applicants’ cards and read the birth ‘years as they came: 
1895, 1903, 1900, an occasional 1880 or 1878. “Some of 
them are new to this sort of thing.” Although there are beds 
for 600 in the Army hotel, 400 men at a time have been 
spending the night in their chapel. : 
None of the cheering billboards, 
Keep it good,” appeared on the Bowery. 


“Business is good— 
Only plenty of 


~~eviderice that someone“hadn’t believed“in-stgns:-F-b:-K. 


Four photos by Paul Parker 


These four photographs of men, young and old, in the 

Bowery breadlines were taken March 3. Below, a 

photograph taken in February at the Greater New 

York Gospel Mission, during a free meal of cereal, 

milk, bread and coffee. On the lower right, the 

dormitory of the same mission, with the watchman 
in the center to keep order among the guests. 
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Young faces 


on the Bowery 


Temporarily down and out 


Index of the country’s unemployment is the Bowery, 
where a man low in funds can live for a dollar a day; 
where, if he has no money, the relief agencies provide 
slender meals and some sort of shelter as long as they 
can. “What else can we do?” asked a Salvation Army 
adjutant. ‘““We can’t find jobs enough, and when a 
man hasn’t eaten for several days, he can’t last.”’ 
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Ivorydale 


A Payroll That Floats 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


6¢ UST think of those people out at that plant! 
They got their jobs right around the year. 
They don’t have to worry and they don’t 
have to be afraid.” 

A girl, white-faced and drooping with 
hunger, who had gone from one Cincinnati 
factory to another looking for work since early November, 
first showed me what the Procter and Gamble plan of 
guaranteed employment really means. She was a widow 
with two little children. After her husband’s death she took 
a factory job and “managed to get by” on her wages of 
eighteen to twenty-three dollars a week. It was the first 
day of my visit to Cincinnati—an early January day of wind 
and sleet—that she told me desperately, “I can’t find a thing 
to do except a little by the hour now and then. Things are 
awful bad.” ‘The factory where she had been employed for 
more than a year had been hard hit by the depression ex- 
perienced by most makers of luxuries following the stock 
market crash in October. She and more than a thousand of 
her fellow workers had been dropped without notice. “It’s 
fierce working for a hardboiled bunch like that,” she told 
me. “They never let a nut or a screw get away from them, 
but they don’t care a whistle for their people. ‘We don’t 
need you no more today,’ and out you go. Say, if I could 
once get on out at Ivorydale—do you know what Procter 
and Gamble do? They guarantee their people so much work 
every year, forty-eight weeks of work, guaranteed to them 
in writing. Seems like I’d be willing to turn back half my 
wages to them for a year, just to get on there. If it’s only 
ten dollars a week, you’re better off knowing you’re getting 
it than when you have twenty-one 
a week and then not a cent for 
three months.” It was then she 
said, ‘Just think of the people 
out at that plant! They got their 
jobs right around the year. They 
don’t have to worry and they 
don’t have to be afraid. What 
do you think—don’t it seem like 
if one company could do it some 

of the others could?” 

It was against a background of 
“hard times” and unemployment 
that I first visited Ivorydale 
where, in spite of “the general 
slump” and “the slow season” 
the wheels continued to turn 
smoothly and regularly. 

Cincinnati is a city of diver- 
sified industries. It is no longer 
the “Porkopolis” of fifty years 
ago—Chicago is now the pork- 
packing center for the country. 


“We've forgotten what it feels like to 
be afraid,’ said a Procter and Gamble 
employe in January, when millions of 
other industrial workers were living 
under the poised knife of unemploy- 
ment. This statement represents the feel- 
ings of more than 10,000 wage-earners | 
in the world’s largest soap-making or- 
ganization. The guaranteed working year 
was established in 1923 and has been 
steadily maintained under the leader- 
ship of William Cooper Procter, who 
says, “It has patd—in dollars and cents, 
and in the big values.” Miss Amidon’s 
article tells how it has patd—manage- 
ment, stockholders, 

munity altke. 


Most of its boot- 
and-shoe industry 
has gone to St. 
Louis, and _ its 
famous carriage 
makers have had 
to turn their skill 
and capital to other uses. But the city has made a reason- 
ably successful transition from the old times to the new, 
substituting machine tools, soap and clothing manufacture 
for its major industries of early days. And yet, beginning 
in November, Cincinnati’s employment curve, like that of 
so many other American cities, took a sharp turn down- 
ward, in response to the Wall Street break, and in January, 
there was a mounting number of jobless industrial workers 
in the Cincinnati area. 

Before I went out to Ivorydale, I. had seen the over- 
worked employment offices, the crowded rooms of the relief 
agencies, the anxious queues of men at several factory gates. 
I had had the “hard times” dramatized for me by one of 
those vivid personal encounters that are more revealing than 
pages of careful statistics or description. I could not forget 
that fear-haunted girl as I talked with the Procter and 
Gamble employes she envied. Yet ten years ago this story 
could not have been written. The people out at Ivorydale 
would have been in the same fix as the general run of 
Cincinnati workers, Ohio workers, American workers. In 
the depression of 1920, employment at Ivorydale fluctuated 
from 2,848 to 1,832, a difference of 1,014 in the year’s 
enrollment; in 1929, employment at Ivorydale fluctuated 
from 2,652 to 2,484, a difference 
of 168. As I talked with the 
employes—in the plant, in their 
homes, in their lunchroom, going 
back and forth from my hotel to 
Ivorydale, I came to understand, 
in some degree, why that jobless 
girl spoke with such longing of 
the kind of security enlightened 
management has made possible 
for this fortunate group of wage 
earners. 

Regularization of production 
and of employment was faced and 
solved by Procter and Gamble as 
a management problem. Soap is 
not a “luxury commodity,” and 
the demand for it is fairly steady. 
Until comparatively recently, 
however, production at Ivory- 
dale, and hence employment, 
fluctuated widely, between in- 
tense activity and complete shut- 


It was a home industry at first 


workers and com- 
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own. The reason lay with the market fluctuation in the 
rice of raw materials, jobbers rushing to place orders when 
the market was down, and withholding orders when the 
arket went up. ‘““There was plenty to worry about in the 
pld days,” one man told me, “One month everybody on 
part time, and the next month almost dead with overtime, 
rying to catch up with the orders.” The Procter and 
[samble problem was, therefore, a problem of distribution, 
pf straightening out the buying curve to insure a steady 
How of orders into the plant. They met it by taking over 
the jobber’s function, and selling direct to the dealers. 
[This eliminated the fluctuating and frequently speculative 
purchases of wholesalers, which caused the hills and valleys 
in the production curve. The company is, of course, for- 
sunate in being a manufacturer of products that are in daily 
use, the consumption of which shows no great variation 
from month to month. The management can, therefore, 
.ay out a production schedule a full year in advance, making 
allowances for increased consumption due to increased popu- 
ation, and the probable growth of the business through a 
wigorous advertising and selling program. _ 


OR the producer to take over this distribution function 
meant working out a new and complex business system. 
It meant increased storage and transportation facilities, or- 
@anizing and training a new type of sales force, large-scale 
=xperiment and the risk of large-scale failure. “If I said 
it cost us over two million dollars to work out this plan, 
it would probably be an understatement,” I was told by 
Lee J. Zoeller, the personnel manager for the firm to whom, 
possibly more than to anyone else has been entrusted the 
sdministration of the plan as it affects the welfare of the 
employes and their families. Mr. Zoeller had to leave 
school as a boy of fifteen and take a job. His highschool 
education was obtained at night school. Some time later he 
swas able to take three years toward a medical degree. 
‘He knows at first hand the problems and viewpoints of 
the wage earner. His skill in dealing with them rests on 
this experience and on that respect for human beings and 
the intuitive understanding of them which the professional 
training of physician or personnel manager can supplement, 
but for which it is never a successful substitute. 
So far it has never been necessary to tide a worker over 
lay-off. As A. A. Siereveld, head of the service depart- 
ent for the Ivorydale plant explained, ‘““[The workers know 
hat, in slack times, they may be shifted off their regular 
jobs and put on something else, often a much less skilled and 


Ivorydale, where more than 3,000 workers are guaranteed 48 weeks work each year 


William Goober Procter, president of Procter and Gamble 


less congenial job. But they draw their usual wages during 
these temporary transfers, and they are quite willing to make 
such shifts in time of need. If we have no work for an employe 
who is under our guarantee, we stand ready, of course, to 
pay his wages while he is laid off. But in the six years the 
plan has been in operation, we have never had to do this.” 

“How does it happen,” I asked him, “that Procter and 
Gamble has gone so far ahead of most firms in giving security 
to its workers?” 

“TI guess Colonel Procter is the person to answer that,” 
Mr. Siereveld answered, with a smile. 

And it was the first question I asked Colonel Procter, 
when I went to see him one day in his office in the tower 
of the Gwynne Building, high above the city’s clamor. It 
is a strange room for a business executive. It might almost 
be the study of an Anglican bishop, with the soft light 
that streams through its amber windows, its fine old desk 
and table of carved Tudor oak, its high-backed chairs and 
deep rugs. And Colonel Procter 
somehow fits into that picture. 
His face reflects the curious 
blending of executive power 
and high idealism that, in the 
end, explains what he has 
done. He is a tall, strongly 
built man, in spite of his sixty- 
seven years. They tell you in 
Cincinnati amazing stories of 
his physical energy and endur- 
ance, from his athletic student 
days at Princeton to the long 
tramps and the hunting trips 
on which he often tires out 
companions thirty years his 
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junior. It is interesting to see in him how the English 


breeding has held—the reticence, the crisp realism, the lack 
of sentimentality, the quiet courtesy, even the low, clipped 


Dried cocoanut from the tropics 

yields the fats for giant cakes of 

soap in the hardening room at 
the Ivorydale plant 


speech. He seemed to this visitor, 
at least, much more the cultured 
English squire than the American 
business man. He smiled at my 
question, a deprecating little smile 
that is, apparently, characteristic 
with him. He said: 


It’s so simple it’s really stupid. 
We went at unemployment, you 
know, from the workers’ point of 
view. Sometimes it seems as though 
you get farther if you go at it that 
way than any other way. And it’s 
all so simple—there’s so much soap 
needed every year. Well, then, why 
not make one-twelfth of that every 
month? And then you can shovel 
off the peaks of your employment, 
and fill up the valleys. Now, isn’t 
that stupid? And it has paid, better 
than any other labor thing we ever 
did. Paid from our point of view, 
I mean—paid in dollars and cents. 
We can’t tell you in exact figures, 
but we know it has paid. But those 
aren’t the big values. The big value 
is not having on your conscience 
the chap who wants to work and 
can’t find a job. That is what no business can afford. 


Colonel Procter insists that “While the value to the 
company of conducting its operations in the manner it does 
is beyond question, I have no doubt that none of these 
measures separately, or all of them combined, would pay if 
inaugurated for the purpose of making profit out of them 
rather than the higher motive of ‘right-dealing with its 
workers” (See The Survey, April 1, 1929, page 47). The 
imagination that can translate this “motive of right-dealing” 


into such direct and far-reaching applications as the Procter 
and Gamble profit-sharing plan and employment guarantee 


seems to have characterized the firm throughout its history. 


Nearly a hundred years ago a young English 
draper, William A. Procter, suffered business 
reverses and came to the “new world” to 
make a fresh start. He finally set himself up 
as a soap maker in Cincinnati, and married 
the sister of a Mrs. Gamble, whose husband 
made and sold candles. The father-in-law of 
the two young men suggested that, since they 
used the same raw materials, they go into 
partnership together. It was a home industry 
at first—kettles of fat rendered over a fire in 
the yard and boiled on the kitchen stove, 
candles molded and soap hardened in the 
“shed.” But the business prospered from the 
beginning, and a “works” was soon built. The 
present William Procter is the grandson of 
the first partner in the business, and the son 
of the first Gamble, at ninety-two, is still a 
member of the board of directors. There is 
now no other Gamble active in the business, 
and Mr. Procter is the last of his line. To 
the visitor, today, as well as to many of the 
workers, it seems that the company’s attitude. 
toward its employes and the various schemes embodying 
that attitude are an expression of a remarkable family 
tradition and of Mr. Procter’s own personality. But the 
head of the company is sure that the policies are no longer 


dependent on individual principles or abilities and that they 
will go forward uninterruptedly. 

It is a long, long step from the little home industry in 
the pushing frontier city to the Ivorydale of today. It is 
the parent plant of the company, but it is now only one 
manufacturing unit of many located at strategic points in 
the United States and Canada. Several brands.of soap are 
produced of which Ivory is, perhaps, the best known: Various 
edible products, such as Crisco, salad oil, and so on, take 


he place of the candles of the original partnership. There 
s a long line of subsidiary products, more than a hundred 
pf them. Instead of the unpleasant odds and ends out of 
hich soap (and candles) were made, ninety years ago, 
he raw materials of present day soap manufacture are as 
arefully selected and handled as the raw materials for 
ood. The one part of the plant, they tell you with regret, 
which is still irregular is the copra mill, where dried cocoanut 
from the tropics is ground and pressed. The copra is brought 
y tramp steamers—from the Philippines and from other 
mote islands of the Pacific. There is, apparently, no 


ay of controlling the irregular comings and goings of these 
ships and hence no way of regulating the flow of this raw 
material. It is often necessary, therefore, to take on tem- 
orary unskilled labor at the mill for an emergency, and to 
fay off these workers when the supply of copra gives out. 
The great soap kettles of today stand three stories high 


Skilled soapmakers tend the three- 
story kettles. Cooking fats are made 
and packed by machine 


and twenty feet wide, a score or 
more of them in a double row in 
the kettle house. They are heated 
by steam, the fats pumped into 
them through pipes from the 
storage tanks, lye through other 
pipelines, and salt shovelled in 
from wheelbarrows. The great 
cauldrons steam and roil, snapping 
and hissing as the huge bubbles 
slowly form and break. The alter- 
nate boiling and cooling goes on 
for about a week. An experienced 
soapmaker dips in a paddle as the 
process nears its end, and by the 
“feel” of the fluid soap between his 
fingers, and the taste, he knows 
when it is done. Then it is pumped 
to other departments. Ivory, for 
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instance, goes to the ‘“‘crutcher house” where it is whipped 
until it is smooth and creamy. It is then poured into molds 
and left to stand in giant cakes in the hardening room, 
after which it is cut, stamped, wrapped, packed by intricate 
machines and swift-handed workers. Each kettle at each 
boiling produces about 200,000 pounds of soap. 

When the partnership began there was only one type of 
soap on the market, a medium-hard yellowish product, sold 
to the storekeeper in big round cakes, like a cheese, from 
which he cut pieces to the order of his customers and sold 
them by the pound. P and G Naphtha is the direct 
descendant of this soap of our grandmothers, greatly refined 
and more conveniently marketed. Ivory, a research product, 
worked out in response to a demand for pure, white soap, 
was first put on the market in 1879, when the sons of the 
founders were at the head of the business. 

Throughout the plant, in the administration offices, in 
the laboratories, in the 
business offices down 
town, there is a genuine 
willingness to cooperate 
with anyone who tries 
to understand what one 
kettle-house worker 
called “our way of 
getting along together 
here.” Facts and figures 
are promptly forthcom- 
ing. Employers and em- 
ployes go out of their 
way to make clear the 
complex processes of 
manufacture or of in- 
dustrial relations. After 
a week at Ivorydale, I 
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had a long talk with an important labor leader in Cincinnati, 


“The Procter and Gamble situation seems too good to 
be true,” I said to this man, “I keep looking for the catch.” 

“You won’t find it,” he answered promptly. 

lt is pretty nearly ideal. The people who criticize Procter 
and Gamble—and you hear them—seldom have any first hand 
knowledge of what goes on out there at Ivorydale. Of course 
Cincinnati is an open shop town. Some unions feel that Procter 
and Gamble have helped keep it so. I’ve looked into the matter 
pretty thoroughly. I can’t find any record of anti-union activity 
on the part of Procter and Gamble and, so far as I can learn, 
no union member is discriminated against out there. It’s true 
they are an open shop concern. On the other’ hand, they’ve 
gone farther in civilized industrial relations than any union 
today would ever dream of asking any employer to go. 

The picture of industrial relations at Ivorydale is by no 
means a simple one. “You must realize that our employ- 
ment guarantee is only one phase of a much more complete 
plan,” I was reminded by Mr. Zoeller. One of the workers 
said the same thing, in another way: 


TEADY work is just one part of it, but of course it 

call turns on that. Because if you haven’t got your 
job, what’s the good of a pension or a sick benefit or a 
stock buying plan or profit sharing or anything else? First 
of all, you got to have your work and your wages. And 
after that, you can make some use of all the other things 
we got here at Procter and Gamble’s.” 

The rounded plan to which these representatives of man- 
agement and of the workers both referred has been a matter 
of slow growth. Since 1837, when William Procter and 
James Gamble set themselves up as “Soap and Candle 
Manufacturers,” the firm has given steady and intelligent 
consideration to the well-being of its employes. And now, 
when the little home manufactory has become a great 
corporation, with capital of nearly $40,000,000 and gross 
sales last year of over $200,000,000, with its raw materials 
gathered from the ends of the earth and its own distribu- 
tion system, Procter and Gamble has successfully translated 
the personal interest of the old-time employer in his workers 
into a carefully articulated plan for giving employes a share 
in management and in profits. Those who invest their lives 
in the enterprise enjoy the same security as those who in- 
vest their capital., 


ROCTER AND GAMBLE employes have: a guar- 
P antee of forty-eight weeks work a year, “less only time 
lost by reason of the customary holiday closings, or through 
fire, flood, strike or other extreme emergency”; a liberal 
scheme of sickness insurance and old-age pension; oppor- 
tunity to share in the company’s profits through stock 
purchase and “profit-sharing dividends.” ‘Active safety pro- 
grams are always in effect, and the company’s compensation 
schedule is in every case more liberal than is necessary 
under state law. These opportunities are open to all em- 
ployes whose incomes are less than $2,000 a year and who 
have been with the company six months or longer. To come 
under the employment guarantee, however, the worker must 
first enroll himself in the profit-sharing plan. The employ- 
ment guarantee went into effect in 1923, but Procter and 
Gamble has had some form of profit sharing for forty years. 

Under the present plan, any worker in the designated 
wage group may subscribe for an amount of stock equal 
to his annual wage. This the company buys for him at 
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the market price. The employe pays five per cent of his 
weekly wage toward the purchase price of the stock. He 
is helped in his stock purchase by “profit-sharing dividends” 
which from the time he enters this plan the company pays 
on the worker’s salary or wages at the rate of twelve and 
a half per cent annually. The employe is charged interest 
at the rate of four per cent a year on the unpaid amount 
of his stock subscription, which is offset by stock dividends 
on his holdings. As soon as his stock is paid for, the 
worker of course owns it outright, and thereafter receives 
his stock dividends and also his profit-sharing dividends | 
in cash. He may subscribe for more stock, if he so desires. 
He has the advantage of any increment in the stock value. 
He is guaranteed against loss in value, should he desire 
to sell his stock at a time when it is quoted under the 
price at which he bought it. He may withdraw from the 
plan, if he wishes, before his stock is paid for, in which 
case he receives whatever he himself has paid toward his 
stock purchase, with interest at six per cent. About ninety 
per cent of the Ivorydale employes eligible for the profit- 
sharing plan have come under it. 

I asked a machinist, a highly skilled worker, why this 
figure is not a hundred per cent. 


“The company could make it a hundred if they worked 
that way,” he replied. ‘Lots of people think it ought to 
be compulsory. But one of the things a lot of us like 
about Procter’s is that they don’t work that way. Profit 
sharing has never been compulsory here. And it shouldn’t 
be. In the end, it’s a man’s own business whether he 
wants to save or not, whether he wants to own his own 
home, and all that. And the company respects his right 
to decide for himself.” 


UT why don’t they come under the plan, that ten per 
cent that aren’t participating? “There seems to be 


everything in favor of it, and nothing against it.” 

“Different reasons. Some of them are suspicious—they’ve- 
worked for the usual kind of bosses, and they can’t be- 
lieve the company means what they say. Sometimes they’re 
afraid—they’ve always lived hand to mouth and they don’t 
dare risk tying up even two dollars a week out of their 
wages. And then I wonder if you’d know what I mean 
if I said folks need to be bred? Some people just don’t 
know the best of anything. Everything about them is cheap, 
and that includes the way they look at life and what 
they’re working for.” 

This man was “with the railroad” for ten years before 
he came to Procter and Gamble. 


And I didn’t have a thin dime when I quit. Most workers 
live so close to their wages they don’t have fifty cents a week 
extra to be sure of. I been here eleven years now. I never 
had big wages—not as much as I got before, looked at one 
way. But there was this system for saving, and the last six 
years, I’ve had steady work guaranteed me. Well, I’ve got 
my house more than half clear. I’ve got five thousand dollars 
worth of stock, and a good part of that is paid for. I’ve got 
my two boys in high school and my girl will be in high school 
in another year. My wife and I see our way to putting all 
three of them through the university if they want it. Now, 
I don’t know how you look at that. I don’t know how much 
you know about wage-earners’ lives. But I’m telling you 
I don’t know another firm anywhere that would make it 
possible for a man like me to get on like that, him and his 
family. The wife was saying just the other night—we’ ve for- 
gotten what it feels like to be afraid. (Continued on page 56) 
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THE BRASS SMELTER 


Work and Power 


Five Etchings by Hanns Anker 


ite Europe more than in America, artists have portrayed the man and the 
job rather than tiny human shapes overtopped by the leviathans of technical 
achievement. Even now, when the social subject in art is out of the mode 
for the moment, the graphic artist of Germany can still be counted on for 
an interest in human beings. These etchings, from a portfolio of ten made 
in 1923, are German. The sketches were made in the Berlin works of 
Siemens-Schuckert, the pioneer electrical company whose steady growth during 
the years of reconstruction has been accompanied by a detailed welfare pro- 
gram. which is perhaps most widely known for its employment of blind 
workers and war cripples. None of the welfare work is represented in these 
etchings; they are all downright industrial scenes. And yet, since in them 
the human factor dominates the setting, perhaps this can be attributed in 
part to the attitude of the concern as well as to the slant of the artist. These 
people are seen at work; they chatter and joke over their jobs. The 
furnaces are just as hot, the cables just as heavy, the machines just as noisy 
as in a plants, but one gets an impression from Herr Anker of human | 

control that relegates these things to their places. 
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More Bars Against Mexicans? 


By PAUL 8, TAYLOR 


ESTRICT Mexican immigration? Agricul- 
ture will be ruined if we do, and the 
republic will be undermined if we don’t! 
Hearings and more hearings, again the parade 
of witnesses pro and con has been passing 
in review before a Congressional committee. 

Among those with interests, and those merely interested, 
who’s who, and what is it about? 

First, who opposes further restriction of Mexican immi- 
gration?’ The South Texas Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting growers of cotton, fruits and vegetables; the Arizona 
Cotton Growers Association, which secures labor for the 
Salt River Valley ; the Vegetable Growers of Imperial Valley, 
California; the California Development Association; the 
Agricultural Legislative Committee of California. These 
organizations from the southwestern border states, repre- 
senting the agricultural interests most dependent on Mexican 
labor, are but the most active of a host of organizations 
representing a variety of industries which have recorded 
similar views. The railroads of the Southwest, with the 
Santa Fe as spokesman, have also stood against ‘restriction, 
speaking partly for themselves, partly for the agricultural 
interests which they serve. 

Aligned with these southwestern interests have been the 
beet sugar companies and growers of beets, scattered over 
the United States from Michigan and Minnesota to Mon- 
tana, Colorado, and California. Presentation of their case 
has been principally by the United States Beet Sugar As- 
sociation, and by the Great Western and American Beet 
Sugar Companies. The sugar beet interests have not teamed 
in entire harmony with the southwestern interests, partly 
because the former annually invade the territory of the latter, 
seeking labor, and partly because of a feeling in the South- 
west that were it not for transportation of Mexicans to the 
beet fields, scattering them over the North, the rest of the 
country would raise little outcry against Mexican immigrants 
and leave to the four border states an undisturbed influx of 
Mexican labor. Indeed, the division is so marked that Texas 
recently passed a statute to hamper as much as possible the 
shipment of Mexican laborers to points outside the state. 

The State Department, too, by public statement of Sec- 
retary Kellogg two years ago, has questioned the advisability 
of a quota, and on January 20, 1930, the chief of the visa 
office expressed similar doubts. But that is a different story. 

Against the line-up of extensive and influential economic 
interests is a motley array, mainly persons and groups inter- 
ested, rather than with direct economic interests at stake. 
True, the American Federation of Labor feels that its 
economic province is invaded when fresh supplies of labor 
come into the market, even though most of them do not 
enter the organized trades. But other groups whose economic 
interests may be jeopardized by unrestricted immigration 
SewAmons those who have taken a notable part in the formation or presenta- 
tion of this general view are E. J. Walker, formerly manager of the Arizona 
Cotton Growers’ Association, Chester B. Moore, of Calexico in Imperial 
Valley, Dr. George P. Clements, of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 


Ralph H. Taylor, of Sacramento, $. Maston Nixon of Corpus Christi, and 
E. E. McInnes, of the Santa Fe, from Chicago. 
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either are not conscious of their interests or are not vocal. 
Apart from officials who may also have a political stake, 
most of those now actively asking restriction are doing so 
because they feel impelled to further politically their con- 
ception of public welfare. The motives and conceptions 
differ, though they agree on what they want. 

In the drive for restriction of Mexican immigration, names 
made familiar during the contest of the past ten years to 
establish quota restrictions on European immigration are 
now reappearing. The national origins quotas established, 
they turn to nailing up the southwestern border. 

John B. Trevor, Harvard graduate, member of an old 
New York family, former officer in the intelligence service 
of the army, a man of independent means, has consistently 
worked as a leader of restrictionists since the war.’ Many 
of the restrictionists are united in the “American Coalition” 
under the slogan, ““To keep America American.” 

Motives are various as are the groups and men: some 
fear radicalism; others fear ‘‘race suicide,” or mixture 
with an alleged “inferior race;” some, not particularly con- 
vinced by the above arguments, fear destruction of our nation 
through loss of homogeniety; others are apprehensive of the 
inroads of ‘cheap labor.” 


HIS spring three quota bills have been before the House 

Committee on Immigration. The Bacon bill would limit 
Mexican immigration to 2,500. The new Box bill would 
apply to immigrants from this hemisphere “who do not 
habitually speak the English language” annual quotas for the 
countries from which they come, equal to 3 per cent of the 
average admitted during the years 1924-29. This would 
provide a quota of around 1,500 for Mexicans “who do not 
habitually speak English.” Persons ‘who habitually speak the 
English language” may be admitted under additional quotas 
to a maximum of 50,000 total immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere. The Box bill would restrict Mexican immi- 
gration without offering great interference to the present 
movement between Canada and the United States. 

The same is true of the new Johnson bill which was re- 
ported out favorably by the House Committee early in 
March. This divides the Western Hemisphere into ‘“immi- 
gration units,” and sets annual quotas at the number of 
immigration visas issued from each during the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1929 (a minimum quota of 100) ; with 
exception of Canada (and Newfoundland), Mexico and 
Cuba. From these three areas may be admitted “four times 
the number of American citizens departing thereto for per- 
manent residence” during that fiscal year. This would give 
Mexico a permanent quota of 2,900; Canada a quota of 
67,556. The Mexican quota, however, is graduated down- 
ward, admitting 11,021 and 6,961 respectively during the 
next two years. The total admissable from the Western 
Hemisphere would be approximately 75,000. 

Lee Kinnicut, of the Allied Patriotic Societies; Fred R. Marvin, of 
the Key Men of America; Edward R. Lewis, of Chicago, author of America: 
Nation or Confusion; Madison Grant, of New York; and on the Pacific 


coast V. S. McClatchy, known for his work for Oriental restriction, and 
C. M. Goethe, of Sacramento, are prominent names among the group. 


MORE BARS AGAINST MEXICANS? 


HE McNary bill in the Senate proposes a federal com- 
mission to investigate the agricultural labor supply. 
There is also talk of a quota restriction on Mexico with 


| provision for limited seasonal importation of laborers. 


Another proposal is to restrict with no quota legislation at 
all, but simply by full enforcement of existing laws. Indeed, 
this is not so much a proposal as the statement of an existing 
condition. Progressively stricter enforcement of present im- 


| migration laws has already cut the influx of Mexicans to 


| 


) 


one-third its previous volume. This is the most important 
factor in the present situation: 

Within the past two years quota limitation has very nearly 
become law. Sensitive to the importance of foreign policies, 
and to feelings abroad, Secretary Kellogg voiced doubts of 
the wisdom of such legislation. Exemption from restrictive 
immigration statutes is a gesture of friendship which can 
aid materially in building better relations, and in securing 
through voluntary action a uniform immigration policy for 
the hemisphere. To withdraw a privilege once extended 
when the Western Hemisphere was exempted from the quota 
law of 1921 would be worse than never to have extended it. 


UT this does not mean that poverty-stricken laborers 

with low standards of living can immigrate. Such 
persons in Europe are not now granted visas, even though 
within the numerical quota. The State Department has ad- 
mitted inadvertent laxity in the past,—until 1929 its consuls 
in Mexico maintained lower standards for granting visas 
than are required by law, and are maintained in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Awakened to the situation by the imminence 
of restrictive legislation, it is now establishing rigorous en- 
forcement in the Western Hemisphere, uniform with that 
maintained elsewhere. By insistence on the production of all 
documents required by law, by more rigid administration of 
the clauses barring persons who are liable to become public 
charges, who are alien contract laborers, illiterate or defective, 
the number of immigration visas granted to Mexican laborers 
is now greatly reduced. Do not write restrictions into the 
statutes, for under existing laws properly enforced, the 


_consuls debar that class of immigrants against whom the 
_ery for restriction is raised. The State Department has not 
_ expressed its official position recently, but the above appears 


to be a reasonable interpretation of its activities and attitude. 
Figures are produced, too. During the last half of 1929 
the average monthly number of visas issued to Mexicans 
was 1,354, as compared with 4,152 during the same period 
in 1928, or a decrease of slightly more than two-thirds. 
Of those who applied for visas, 46.2 per cent were refused, 
and others, recognizing their inability to qualify under present 
standards, did not even apply. The 8,121 Mexicans who 
received visas during this period are classified as follows: 


A. Persons going to the U. S. to attend school 14.9 per cent 
B. Residents of the U. S., to regularize status 7 Oh Os geen, are 
C, Others who had previously resided in the U: S. 14.7 


a“ “ 


Total 50.7 
D. Wives and children of admitted aliens 21:1 sF 
E. Others eye ME i 


Grand total 100.0 

Of the above, class E, or 28.2 per cent, entering at the 
rate of 4,582 per annum, alone represents entirely new immi- 
gration of the kind which clearly would be stopped per- 
manently by a quota. Class A would be admissible outside 
a quota; classes B and C probably include persons who would 
be admissible both within and outside of a quota, and in 
any case do not represent new immigration; class D would 
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be admissible outside of a quota providing the admitted 
aliens became U. S. citizens. This is the State Department 
analysis which concludes, “The problem of new immigration 
from Mexico, barring the question of surreptitious border- 
crossing activities, would therefore no longer appear to be 
a serious one.” 

No clearer evidence of the recent increase in effectiveness 
of the Immigration Service could be provided than by 
the class B visas; these were persons who were forced back 
or voluntarily went back to legalize an otherwise precarious 
residence in the United States. The southwestern border can 
be held and is being held against illegal immigration far more 
tightly than most people realize or have believed possible. 


N one side of the present situation then, are quota bills 
whose backers seek to write numerical restrictions into 
the law. On the other side, is an incongruous temporary al- 
liance of anti-restrictionists and the now restrictionist State 
Department. The anti-restrictionist interests of the South- 
west say with the State Department, “We have enough legis- 
lation on the statute books now.” But they hope, when more 
labor immigration is desired, to be able to secure a relaxation 
of enforcement. Will the State Department relax? One of its 
men told the House Committee in January, “It should be em- 
phasized that the administrative measures employed to insure 
uniform standards are not temporary in character but are in- 
tended to be permanent.” An informed person told the 
writer: ‘Most persons think of the State Department 
men as perfumed diplomats with spats and a cane; that’s 
a mistake, they’re hard-boiled as hell.” Will the Labor De- 
partment, the coordinate immigration administrative agency, 
relax under pressure? Its officials work on this side of the 
international boundary, and their position is therefore more 
dificult. But if they would relax under pressure, they would 
do so equally under a quota law. At present, officials of both 
departments are enforcing the immigration laws with vigor. 

The situation is peculiar. Some of the most powerful in- 
terests in the border states oppose restriction. Yet the legis- 
lature of California and the senate of Arizona have me- 
morialized Congress in favor of limitation. Congress is 
Republican and restrictionist, and so is the House Committee 
on Immigration, whose chairman, Albert Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, bears a name to conjure with among restrictionists. 
Yet the original Box bill, introduced by a Texas Democrat, 
has held the limelight. Most restrictionists wish to write 
restriction into the law; if such a bill ever reaches a vote, 
it will probably pass by a big majority, as it probably would 
have at any time during the last few years. But it is kept 
from a vote partly by anti-restrictionists, partly by the situ- 
ation confronting a State Department which prefers restriction 
by administration to restriction by legislation. Many, perhaps 
most, Mexican officials do not wish unlimited emigration of 
their nationals, yet they dislike restriction by statute. No 
protest has been made by the Mexican government against 
the work of the consular officers and none is likely. 

And the farmers of the Southwest? They have protested 
restriction, and urged that if it comes they should have sufh- 
cient notification to permit readjustment. Should not some- 
one tell them that restriction is here, and that unless the now 
adamant State Department softens, restriction is here to stay? 
That if the State Department fails to restrict, the cry for 
the quota, now muffled, will become irresistible? Should they 
not be told to begin readjustment now? Practical politics 
are changing the issue at Washington from “Shall we re- 
strict?” to “How shall we continue to restrict?” 


Tightening the Mexican Border 


By ROBERT N. McLEAN 


Drawings by Morris Topchevsky 


HAVE been running down sob stories—tales 
of cruelty and hardship, of deportation and 
broken homes which cropped out in talks with 
border officials, Mexican and American, from 
Texas to California ; with Mexican laborers in 
the fields and with Mexican idlers in the streets. 

First, there was the story of two Mexican laborers who 
went out at blush of dawn to work in the canteloupes. They 
were earning their daily bread by the sweat of their brows; 
they were factors in production, cogs in the industrial ma- 
chine, and all that. About mid-afternoon, according to the 
story, the border patrol called upon the two wives and asked 
for their birth certificates. On the wall of one of the rooms 
in the little shack which they shared, was a framed chromo 
of a saint, but there were no birth certificates. Also, the two 
Mexican women spoke no English. Was an interpreter 
called? Decidedly not. Were they allowed to confer with 
their husbands in the field, or await their coming? You have 
guessed the answer. They could not prove their domicile, 
and they were summarily put across the line. And when 
the weary husbands trudged home at night, there were no 
frijoles and tortillas awaiting them. 

The whole thing had a bit of biblical atmosphere. 
shall be taken and the other 
left.” Why, it was twice as 
good as the Bible story, be- 
cause there were two taken 
and two left. 

And so I started off 
eagerly. I would find the 
men and interview them. 
Then I would cross that 
dread border—so easy for 
me, so hard for them—and 
I would search out the 
wives. I would comfort 
them in their sorrow. There 
ought to be a child or two 
rubbing tears out of black 
eyes with chubby dirty fists. 
There would perhaps be a 
chance for a few kodak pic- 
tures. And while getting 
names, and dates, and places 
and other hard facts which 
are so necessary to a story, I 
would carry to these women 
a message of love and conso- 
lation from their husbands. 

But enthusiasm melted under the hot sun of the Imperial 
Valley. Yes, people had heard the story. But nobody knew 
anyone who actually knew the two bereaved laborers. The 
names were particularly elusive. And so dramatis personnae 
and stage properties all vanished into thin air. 


“One 
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But why be discouraged? There were numerous other 
leads. My notebook was full of heart-throbs. There was 
the story about the nursing child, born an American citizen 
and therefore held on this side, while its alien mother was 
ruthlessly pushed across the grim border. Perhaps I could 
get a picture of the child, fed by its foster mother out of 
a bottle! —There was that other fragment about the children 
who kissed their mother good-bye and trudged off to school in 
the morning, only to come home to an empty house. During 
the day the border patrol had called and their parents had been 
deported. Perhaps I could carry the children to the fence in 
my car, and take a family group, with the barrier between! 

ND so I snapped the book shut and started off with 
aX new enthusiasm. But the first group of Mexicans with 
whom I stopped to chat while admitting that they had heard 
the story, showed a marked desire to start me off again on 
the old lead about the two men in the field who came home 
to empty kitchens. Sometimes after following a hot scent 
for half a day, I would run across a man who would insist 
that the scene of the little drama was laid in Yuma and 
not in the Imperial Valley. And to cap the climax after 
I had trudged up and down a row of tents and shacks by 
the side of a lettuce field, I came 
upon a woman who wanted tv tell 
me a story about two men who were 
deported from a field, while their 
two wives kept their beans and tor- 
tillas hot at home. I felt like looking 
up the two husbands whose wives 
had been deported and let them eat 
that meal. 

There are dozens of these sob 
stories, or variations of them, which 
are common coin in the Imperial 
Valley. I found the sobs, and plenty 
of them. But unfortunately I could 
not locate the names and addresses 
and places and dates. 

Everyone who knows anything 
about the border situation knows 
that the number of Mexicans enter- 
ing this country illegally during the 
ten years following the war far ex- 
ceeded the number who came legally. 
The railway lines of the Southwest 
were in a deplorable condition, and 
thousands of section laborers were 
needed and needed immediately to 
repair them. A new industrial era crowded quickly upon us. 
We were far behind in our building and contractors were 
clamoring for pick and shovel men who could handle sand, 
dig trenches and pour concrete. A factor no less important, 
was the rapid agricultural development of the Southwest. 
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Irrigration projects made possible by gov- 
ernment appropriations brought vast areas 
of desert land under water and under culti- 
vation. Most of this land produces seasonal 
crops, and requires seasonal laborers. And 
so with our immigration laws shutting off 
cheap labor from Europe and the Orient, 
| the vacuum drew hundreds of thousands of 
Mexicans across the line; and more than half 
of them came illegally. They were needed, 
they came, and no questions were asked. 

But all this has been changed. The 
border no longer looks like a sieve. The 
patrol is quick to stop and question every 
suspicious stranger on the train, in a bus, 
or coughing along in a decrepit Ford upon 
the highway. The gaps in the border are 
being stopped. 

American officials however will assure you that their 
policies have not changed; that they are simply enforcing 
the law as it exists, and as they have always enforced it, up 
to the limit of their ability. But the fact remains that fewer 
aliens are entering legally, while the number of ‘“‘wet-backs”’ 
and “bootlegs” has been cut down almost to the vanishing 
point. At El] Paso, for example, about one-third as many 
entered legally last September as in September 1928. 

If the policies of enforcement have not changed, what 
has been responsible for this sudden stoppage in the north- 
ward flow of Mexicans? 


NUMBER of things have happened; but the most 

important was the law which went into effect on the 
fourth of May, 1929, making it a felony for an alien to 
enter the country illegally. Before that date the Mexican 
who crossed the line without making the customary bow to 
the immigration officials was not even guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Nobody cared much whether he came or not; but 
_ if he became a public charge, or a nuisance, or a habitual 
_ criminal, or did something else to attract the attention of 
the law, the worst that could happen to him was deporta- 
tion. And a harrassed immigration service out of an utterly 
inadequate budget had to feed him for two or three weeks 
while the necessary machinery was set in motion to deport 
him. Then of course he was card indexed; and if he ap- 
- peared again he could be put across the line without delay. 
But all Mexicans look so much alike to Anglo-Saxon eyes, 
it was very easy for Juan Garcia to become José Lopez 
if the occasion demanded. 

Now, however, if he crosses the line in the night, or wades 
the Rio Grande, the chances are that before noon he will 
be stopped upon some highway by an alert patrol and ques- 
tioned. Then according to the present law he can be con- 
victed of a felony and lodged in jail. And it is not the im- 
migration service but the department of justice which buys 
his tortillas and frijoles while the ponderous legal machinery 
necessary to his deportation is set in motion. 

_ But while the felony law has almost halted illegal entries, 
the United States Consular Service has also been doing its 
part to plug the gaps in the border. There has been a de- 
cided tightening up in the matter of visas. Formerly, few 
questions were asked. It was assumed that even if Uncle 
Sam did not have “Jand enough to give us all a farm” he 
at least had land enough to give every Mexican cotton- 
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picker or beet-worker a paying job that would keep him 
from becoming a public charge. Now the Consular Agents 
in Mexico are not so sure. As a matter of fact, they have 
things pretty much in their own hands. 

Comes Juan Garcia, ragged, shabby, destination Texas. 
Has he any assurance of work when he crosses the line? 
No? There is a probability, as they see it, that he will 
become a public charge. Visa denied. 

Enter José Lopez, same general appearance, same destina- 
tion, same general questions. Sure he has a job, and he 
proudly displays a letter from his brother’s employer, promis- 
ing him work. Contract laborer! Visa denied! Anyway 
the Consular service has private information at that par- 
ticular moment that there is plenty of Mexican labor in that 
particular part of Texas. Queer how long it has taken us, 
while Mr. Box and Mr. Harris have been clamoring for 
a quota, to find out what could be done in other ways! 


THIRD factor in decreasing Mexican immigration is 
ay what officials call “the fear of God.” It may be in- 
definite, but it is very real; and the quality is standard all 
the way from California to Texas. 

And that fear hovers over every Mexican colony in the 
Southwest is a fact that all who come in contact with them 
can readily attest. They fear examination by the border 
patrol when they travel; they fear arrest; they fear jail; 
they fear deportation; and whereas they used to write in- 
viting their friends, they now urge them not to come. Said 
an American border official: 

A few years ago we used to send plain clothes men into the 
public dance halls. These men mingled with the crowd to gather 
information which we could use as the basis for investigation. 
The new law has changed all that. Now we send a couple of 
men in uniform into the dance hall. In a few minutes, the 
people who are here illegally begin to sneak out only to fall 
into the arms of a cordon who are waiting for them. A guilty 
conscience does the job. , 

How vigilant the immigration service has become, may 
be readily gathered from a few statistics. In El Paso, 2,653 
were deported in eight months. In the thirty-first district 
which embraces Southern California up to the northern 
boundary of Santa Barbara (Continued on page 54) 
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Endowing the Middle-Class Patient 


By MARY ROSS 


UST before Thanksgiving a grateful patient 
came to bring a pie to a woman surgeon who 
had cared for her through a series of illnesses 
four years before. The patient and her hus- 
band had been people in comfortable, but 
modest circumstances; they had chosen asemi- 

private room in the hospital, the cheapest accommodation 
they could get and have the physician of their choice; they 
asked for private nurses only for the first critical days, and 
the surgeon in turn had charged a fraction of the usual fee, 
and reiterated her desire that they should pay only as they 
conveniently could. The payments had come regularly and 
cheerfully, the last of them a couple of years after the illness. 

When the patient appeared with the pie her face was 
beaming. “I am so happy today,” she explained, “you don’t 
know how happy.” Then she pointed to the earrings which 
she wore, each with a little diamond chip, and to the engage- 
ment ring on her finger. ‘You never saw these before,” she 
said to the doctor. “Are they new?” the doctor asked, know- 
ing from the old-fashioned pattern that they could not be. 
“Oh, no,” the patient went on with a little hesitation. “But 
I’ve just got them back. You see when I was sick so much, 
we had to borrow on everything we could, life insurance and 
all. And finally we pawned the silver and these.” Only 
after four years had the debt been fully paid and the trinkets 
reclaimed, but never, until it was all a thing of the past, had 
there been a murmur even to her sympathetic friend, the 
doctor. 

In a recent study for the Committee on the Cost of Med- 
ical Care (Survey Graphic, January, 1930, page 423) Niles 
Carpenter reported that of 132 hospitals which outlined fu- 
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ture plans, 121 mentioned special provisions for middle-class 
patients like this surgeon’s friend. Yet in New York, where 
rates are necessarily higher than in many other places, and 
where hospital care is more often essential than elsewhere 
because many people live in cramped or sketchily-equipped 
apartments, there were in 1928 only 3,200 beds in private 
and semi-private rooms at less than $7 a day for some 3,500,- 
000 New Yorkers who are neither rich nor poor. Figure for 
yourself the chance of any one of them to get “moderate- 
priced” hospital care when a sudden need arose. If they 
must take the alternative of a ward, they have to give up the 
physician or surgeon of their choice and accept the hospital’s 


assignment of staff. 
A NUMBER of important plans are afoot to meet their 
needs. Lenox Hill Hospital is putting up a new build- 
ing which will give at first 80 and eventually 150 beds in 
semi-private rooms at from $4 to $6 a day, including group 
nursing—an estimated saving of $175 for the average two- 
weeks’ hospital stay over the present cost of a private room 
and private nursing. St. Mark’s Hospital has announced a 
“private group” plan, with two, three or at most four pa- 
tients in a room and charges mid-way between ward and pri- 
vate room rates. When special nursing is required it is avail- 
able on a group plan, with graduate nurses on 8-hour shifts, 
at a cost of $9 a day paid by the patient directly to the hos- 
pital. All physicians treating patients in these rooms (and 
St. Mark’s is open to any physician in good standing) agree 
to charge not more than $100 for the complete medical or 
surgical care of any case, including operation, if necessary, 
and after-care, an arrangement endorsed by the hospitals, 
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staffs and by medical societies including 90 per cent of the 
doctors in that district. ‘The decision as to whether or not 
to admit any given patient under the plan rests with the 
hospital authorities on recommendation of the patient’s phy- 
sician. As writers on medical economics have often pointed 
out, it is not just the hospital’s fee, but the total bill for an 
illness—including the services of doctor, nurse and labora- 
tory technicians—that is the prime interest from the patient’s 
point of view. The plan at St. Mark’s should make it 
possible to figure out in advance about what this reckoning 
will be. 

Unique in its plans and setup is the wholly new Gotham 
Hospital, projected by the Women’s Medical Association, 
and believed to be the first in the country to be organized 
especially to meet the needs of patients of moderate income. 
“Moderate income” is defined in terms of New York to 
mean from “$2,000 to $7,500.” The Gotham Hospital, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by Henry Bruere, presi- 
dent of the board, and Matthew S. Sloan, chairman of its 
campaign committee, will have fifty private rooms averaging 
$10 a day for patients who can afford to pay full cost or 
more. It will have another fifty private rooms at $5 a day; 
fifty beds in semi-private rooms (two beds to a room) at $4 
a day; and fifty beds in small wards of six beds each at $3 
a day. There will be no free beds, since it is believed that 
the needs of patients who can pay nothing already are met 
by the wards of public and private hospitals, which comprise 
80 per cent of all hospital beds in the city. 

The average cost of hospital care in New York is about 
$7 a patient a day. On the rooms averaging $10, therefore, 
the hospital should earn a surplus which will be devoted to 
hospital deficits not covered by endowment. The cheaper 
rooms and wards will be operated at a loss. To meet that 
loss plans for the Gotham Hospital include an item new 
in hospital financing—a patients’ endowment. To this will 
be devoted $3,000,000 of the $6,000,000 for which the hos- 
pital is campaigning; the other $3,000,000 will cover the 
cost of the site, a whole block front on Central Park West, 
building, equipment and working capital. The income from 
the endowment will provide $4 a day toward the cost of car- 
ing for each ward patient, $3 a day for each patient in a 
semi-private room, $2 for those in private rooms except for 
the $10 group, whose occupants pay full cost or more. 


OR patients who share in endowment benefits, fees 
F charged by physician and surgeon will be fixed and col- 
lected by the hospital, according to a definite schedule, 
graded in proportion to the type of hospital service. There 
will be a fixed fee for hospital extras. Moreover, the rooms 
are grouped, each group with its own service facilities, so 
that one special nurse can care for two or three patients who 
require private nursing, greatly reducing the cost to each. 
Patients who do not need special nursing will be cared for 
by the general nursing service, included in the room fee. All 
nurses, general and special, will be graduates, employed on 
annual salary, an arrangement obviously advantageous to 


_ the nurse as well as the patient. 


This patients’ endowment can be used only to reduce the 
cost of medical care to middle-class patients, but at the end 
of twenty-five years there must be a survey by an independ- 
ent committee, representing social and professional groups, 


_ to determine whether this purpose is best met by the plan 


established now. If some other method of helping the mid- 
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dle-class to get medical care then seems preferable, the in- 
come and a small proportion of capital may be used for it. 
Knowing how often social needs shift over a period of years, 
the Women’s Medical Association is determined to avoid 
“frozen funds.” This endowment, its sponsors point out, 
is analogous to that of a university, by which students profit 
in tuition fees lower than cost without ever dreaming of a 
stigma of “charity.” Though it can be argued that health 
is at least as essential as a college education, hospital endow- 
ments in this country are picayune in comparison with the 
funds available to the colleges. The total endowments of all 


‘the twenty-nine general hospitals in New York City, for ex- 


ample, fall $3,000,000 short of that of the University of 
Chicago alone. 


HE Gotham Hospital is pioneering in other ways. The 

Women’s Medical Association, whose project it is, be- 
lieves that at the present time, and probably quite naturally, 
as a hangover of outworn prejudices, women physicians and 
surgeons have not an opportunity to compete with men on 
an equal professional basis in appointments to responsible 
staff positions. Both men and women will serve on its staff, 
but for the time being, until conditions generally give women 
doctors opportunities adequate to their attainments, interne- 
ships and positions as chiefs of staff will be reserved for 
women. If no woman of the highest qualification can be 
found to serve as chief of staff in any one department, a 
man of the required standing will be appointed as acting 
chief to serve till his equal or superior of the other sex comes 
along. This policy may be reconsidered at the end of the 
first ten years in the light of conditions then obtaining in 
hospitals and the medical profession; it must be studied and 
reconsidered at the end of twenty-five years. 

The group of women physicians and surgeons whose hopes 
Gotham will embody—and its policy and plans have been 
formulated on the basis of questionnaires returned by more 
than 4,000 scattered throughout the United States—have no 
wish to fix on a future generation the expedients which their 
own experience seems to justify now. When faced with the 
statement that men will not work under women chiefs of 
staff, they point smilingly to a woman physician who is chief 
of medical staff at Cornell Clinic in charge of a group of 
more than forty physicians, and to the suggestions already 
advanced by able men that they would appreciate an appoint- 
ment to the Gotham staff. 

Like the plans at St. Mark’s, Lenox Hill, at the new 
middle-class building of Massachusetts General in Boston, 
and elsewhere, the program of the Gotham Hospital en- 
visages a number of the administrative economies suggested 
by Michael M. Davis in the January Survey Graphic (page 
423). It goes further than these, however, in assuming 
that in New York even with the utmost economy the cost 
of modern medical care under conditions acceptable to intel- 
ligent and independent people cannot be cut to a point com- 
patible with the incomes of many who will need it; and 
that it is as just and necessary to meet’ part of the needs of 
these out of contributed funds as it is to meet all the need 
of the poverty-stricken by endowment or contribution. Both 
this assumption and the experiment embodying it will be 
watched with interest by hospitals generally, by perplexed 
physicians who know that anxious hush when they suggest 
“hospital” to a patient, and by members of the inarticulate 
middle-class itself. 


Hello John—Adventurer 


By ADELAIDE NICHOLS 


LANTING six o'clock sun of a midsummer 
morning. Already the milk bottles stand in 
the pool of sun spreading inward across the 
porch. The tinkle of empty bottles in the 
milkman’s truck sounds above the squeak of 
his brake as he eases down the hill. 

So it is today again. Today in 1930 and the milkman 
drives a General Motors truck and I am the conscientious 
custodian of milk and milk bottles for a baby of my own. 
His name is John and his age is two and already he shows 
signs of becoming an adventurer, like his Uncle John who 
was called ‘‘Hello John” by everyone from his earliest days. 

As I stoop to pick up the bottles while the jingle of the 
milk truck dies away around the curve of the road, I am 
suddenly haunted—even on that sunny porch—by a little 
ghost. It is “Hello John” himself as he sat there on that 
very porch on a midsummer morning twenty years ago. In 
the morning light, his round golden head shows a glint of 
red. His face is pink under a sprinkling of freckles. His 
blue eyes are fixed anxiously on the road. Suddenly he lifts 
his head, and his feet begin to prance even before he has 
leapt upon them and shouted, “Hello!” John is hearing 
the jingle of bottles too. But John, aged six, is up betimes 
to hear the milkman before he comes, not as he drives away 
leaving bottles for the old and lazy to find in his wake. And 
John, little ghost of twenty years ago, hears a milkman ap- 
proaching, not in a truck with grinding brake, but in a 
covered cart behind the bony flanks of Baby, Mr. Milliken’s 
huge old horse. 

“Hello, John” comes back Mr. Milliken’s glad cry, and 
then again “Hello, John!” as John flings forward to the 
edge of the road and swarms up over the wagon wheel be- 
fore it has quite stopped turning. 

“Mother says I can ride with you today, because I don’t 
suck my thumb any more,” says John settling himself on 
the old leather-cushioned seat and reaching automaticdlly 
for the whip which is his sceptre of glory on his frequent 
rides with Mr. Milliken. 

“Just wait a shake till I leave her some milk, and then 
I’m with ye. Just hold Baby in fer me and take care she 
don’t run away.” The beatific smile on John’s face is caused 
by the feel of the reins in his hands. Baby looks round and 
cocks her ear toward him humorously. He grins back. 
“Hello, Baby.” Baby snuffles. 

“Baby’s sayin’ ‘Hello, John,’” remarks Mr. Milliken 


climbing in and gathering up the reins. 


HEY are off. The next stop is at the back door of the big 
house where the German cook lives. “Morgen, Regina,” 
shouts John to show that he remembers the word she taught 
him on his last call. And Regina, equally proud of her 
English replies, “Hello, John,” and runs beaming out to 
him. And Mr, Milliken lets him hand her the cream bottle. 
Many houses are still asleep. John and Mr. Milliken 
and the birds share together the adventure of the morning. 
And an adventure it is! Now and then a kindred adventurer 
meets them on the road. Mr. Jenney, driving his team to 
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market with a high piled load of brimming peach baskets, 
pulls up to pass the time of day with Mr. Milliken. Mr. 
Jenney says, “Hello, John,” and hands him a peach. “Say, 
ye get up early to help on the milk route, I see. I’ll give 
you a sight better job than that, peach-picking.” He laughs. 
“How about it, son?” 

“Sure thing,” says John in dead earnest, but in a tone so 
like Mr. Milliken’s that all three begin to laugh, and laugh 
and laugh there in the middle of the road while the rest of 
the world still sleeps. 

John is at home again while the day is yet young. He 
clambers down from the seat of the milk wagon with shin- 
ing eyes. “Hello, Mother!” he cries running toward 
the porch. 

“Hello, John,” cries Mother, ‘I thought you were lost!” 
John laughs happily. He knows as I do that this is meant 
for a joke. She thought no such thing. She had given him 
express leave to go. She knows Mr. Milliken’s route, his 
hours, and his character perfectly. But she knows John 
well enough to give him the full taste of his adventure. 


OHN, elated with a sense of having ventured beyond her 

horizon, tells her travelers’ tales and is wondered at by the 
stay-at-homes who have been idling in bed while he went 
forth and met new sights and strange folk by dawn. Once 
in a while bits from this world of his surprised us in our 
wonted paths, as when John met a portly prelate on the 
station platform one day in the fall when we were all 
journeying back to the city and school. We other children 
speculated in awestruck whispers behind his back as to the 
cause of his huge girth and the cut of his collar. But John 
ran round to the front side of him and actually grasped 
one of the hands that reposed upon his stomach. My sister 
and I were horrified. But the prelate unbent in a seemingly 
impossible manner: rather he bent lower than we could have 
believed and grasped John by both shoulders. ‘Why its the 
milkmanikin, himself,” he cried with a strong Irish twist 
to his words, “Hello, John!” 

The train came in and we were hustled aboard. But 
when we found our seats we inquired of John whom he had 
accosted so boldly. 

John waved his hand airily, 
just my friend, the Bishop.” 

So John’s acquaintance grew with each adventure. He 
who rode with the milkman, in the country, rode with the 
woodyard man in the city when he was twelve, and served 
as a Saturday butcher boy in his highschool days and as an 
electric welder at the shipyards in intervals of a Harvard 
education. Each adventure grew out of his own longing 
and was met by Mother with a courage and humor and 
wisdom that left it an adventure to John while she really 
held the chart and compass of the voyage. 

Thus was the savor of contrast added to existence. At 
home Father spoke fine ministerial English, elsewhere lan- 
guage was variously enriched yet often as heartwarming. 
At home was a world of books and pictures and emphasis 
on the arts of living: elsewhere people throve who had never 


“Oh, him?” he said. “He’s 
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rd of these things. At home relatives and friends bore 
ooth New England names: elsewhere they were called 
mouthfilling titles reeking of strange pasts. New stand- 
Is of perfection were set up, but the same zest in ac- 
uplishment, the same admiration for the conqueror of 
ew technique, appeared among one’s friends, whether they 
te farmers or architects, butchers or school boys or 
ctric welders. 


‘O it was with him, “Hello, John” in many tongues and 
) dialects from the days of the ruddy-headed little ghost 
vked by the jingling of milk bottles to the present when 
is a grown man conducting important business in China. 
se company he serves in the East sent him last spring to 
inking to reopen the wrecked offices and re-establish busi- 
s relations because he could, literally and figuratively, 
lk the language.” 

Amid the first rumbling that prefaced the emergence of 
» mew regime in China, someone safe at home wrote John 
rning that for the sake of life and limb and business suc- 
s, he might best withdraw from an unsavory scene. He 
ss at Hankow then, and the Revolutionists boiling out of 
‘nton in that direction. 

“No,” wrote John to the careful correspondent, who 
edless to say, was not his mother, “there are going to be 
yeresting things doing here, and I want ringside seats.” 
ud as the arena moved to Nanking, his tickets for ringside 
‘ts were offered, nay urged upon him, while others listened 
‘the news from a safe distance where it need not distress 
sir preconceived notions of etiquette, politics, or religion. 
Now I am far from wishing that my little John, who 
mrs his uncle’s name, shall inherit his ringside seats in 
+ Eastern. revolutions. But I hope that he may inherit 
* spirit and upbringing that sends him joyfullly about the 
erid’s business even where the path leads beyond certain 
uindaries of race and tradition. 

Too much supervised play and private schools and ex- 
asive clubs and sets of dances and correct colleges are the 
wns of fearful mothers who set their standard of life against 
_ others yet cannot bring themselves to trust that standard 
| @pen competition with the others outside the artificial 
In which they raise about it. When John first went to 
kina straight from his senior year at college, there were 
bny anxious ladies to pity Mother and ask her how she 
uild bear to let her son go to the ends of the earth and 
be the risk of moral ruin. 

4And Mother said, “I have done my best to teach him to 
te risks for twenty-one years. It is too late now to be 
taid.” 


HE real risks are run by those who have been kept too 
| long within boundaries, defended from life lest it be too 
kl for them. Yet I know from even such experience as 
y John has furnished me in these two years, that it is 
tally easy to put one’s children in pens and most perplex- 
» and exhausting to deal with their adventures. 

\Modern life which has put swift and vital forces into such 
m that “a child can operate them with ease,” has given 
venture, even for the very young, a dazzling and terrible 
ge of possibilities. The leisurely adventure of the milk- 
kgon is perhaps less in keeping with present opportunities 
n the adventure of the young stowaway on the trans- 
antic plane. . 


Especially is this true of the city child. He has not at 
hand the joyful adventures of nature which are the really 
soul-satisfying and stimulating ones. Adventure is likely to 
fling him into physical and moral dangers intensified by 
artificial conditions. The baffling problem of affording the 
city child space and light and air, not only for his body, 
but “for the growing of his heart,” is proof that the best 
adventure which can be opened to him is the chance to 
escape from the city entirely for at least part of his child- 
hood. Yet, so far, our best contriving leaves many children 
doomed to the city for all or part of their lives. And we 
who want them to avoid the disasters of that existence can- 
not let the matter rest by penning them up out of harm’s 
way. They will need, even more than the country child, 
that stiffening of fibre and widening of horizon which comes 
from meeting life in all its rich variety and uncertainty. 

This problem, like many other of the city child’s depriva- 
tions is being put up to the modern school. I have heard 
that nursery schools install staircases as part of the play 
apparatus to train the climbing abilities of babes who know 
only elevators in their apartment house citadels. Some schools 
are fortunately taking equal pains to supply the lack of 
adventure in the city child’s life. The scope of some of these 
adventures is enviable. Little children may stand on Brook- 
lyn Bridge and make New York harbor their own. Ex- 
periments in cultivating the democratic and the international 
mind through the skillful opening of channels for contrasts 
are a part of the plan of the best city schools. 


UT these things even at best are fenced by the group. 

A child will still yearn for his own private adventure, 
the one evoked by some mysterious call unknown to the school 
curriculum or to his parents’ chart of his cultural develop- 
ment. When this call is upon him, some fine creative forces 
may be at work and when they manifest themselves in un- 
couth and alarming projects, it is a challenge to the parents’ 
sympathy and courage. Only sympathy can insure that our 
children shall be in our keeping even when they leave us 
on adventure bound, and only courage will open the protect- 
ing doors that shut them away from the experiences they 
want and need. To know how often and how wide to open 
the doors and to dare to stand back and let our children go 
through without timorous clutching or anxious following 
is the parent’s high art. How agile and merry and wise and 
imaginative must be the parent of an adventurer! 


Drawing by Alois B. Fabry 
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ITERATURE has 
always been on the 
side of the recruit- 
ing-sergeant; but 
since I915, from 
Barbusse to Hem- 

ingway, this generation in grim 
prose has pictured war as an ob- 
scene chaos. There is new mean- 
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drive of March, 1918. He arrive 
in a bombardment, lives in fear, | 
lugged in each day’s retreat on 
headquarters lorry, a useless but 
den on the weary, hard-drinkin 
staff, who nurse him for his cloth 
sake. He does nothing for any 
body, even himself, and the ver 
French refugees spit on him. 


ing in the aphorism, the pen is 
mightier than the sword, for the pens of our late soldiers reveal 
the sword as the sickle of death. 

The recruiting-sergeant will find himself up against a new 
force when the drums begin to beat their heady music for the 
next war—these tales of the last war by its own veterans. The 
censor will have to blot out this whole segment of literature, 
for not one of these books contains a word of praise for war. 
The indictment is universal and even the brass-hats offer no 
rebuttal. The historian can never build a false picture out of 
these mosaic bits, for they fit together into only one picture of 
hell on earth. 

It is clear these authors—poet, American, ambulance-man, 
German—were in the same war: they saw the same things, 
suffered the same tortures. Their books even have a kind of 
grim monotony about them. And why not? War has only 
one face. That face is now painted for posterity. Can it ever 
be veiled or bedizened by propaganda to fool our children 
again? God forbid. But we are a blind race, and learn little 
second-hand. 


HE irony of this trench literature should not escape us. 

The war-makers with their net of universal conscription 
caught too many journalists and poets and scientists, men with 
eyes to see and feelings to hurt, articulate fellows who were 
provided with front-line seats for years. The ranker had never 
been articulate before, and officers had been kept quiet by the 
code. It was, unfortunately, a democratic war. Then the science 
that made the war with machines had also taught men to ob- 
serve and record with careful pains and a desire for the facts. 
They kept their training in the trenches. Next, they were cast 
out as civilians full of terrible memories and bitter hatred. 
Nothing could keep them quiet; certainly not a world itself left 
cynic and disillusioned, and with few loyalties. Finally our mode 
in literature of realism and sociology, from Zola to Wells and 
Dreiser, had paved the way for them. They are in the fashion. 
Nothing like this could have made its way after our Civil War, 
though there were horrors enough at Cold Harbor or Peters- 
burg. The scientific spirit and the notion of realism were lacking. 
But now everything has conspired to get the common soldier’s 
story in the record. It is an omen not without a promise for 
the future. 

Best of the recent war books and, I think, a great book is 
Retreat. It is lifted to rare heights by its symbolism. On the 
surface it pictures the pitiful disintegration of a terrified and 
inadequate clergyman, driven from the peace of his English 
rectory by agony of spirit to become chaplain of an artillery 
brigade caught in the debacle of Gough’s Army by the German 


The pictures of rear-guard actio 
and a bewildered army in rout, with vignettes of villages an 
peasants, are vivid and luminous, even beautiful. In rest-camy 
Elliot Warne cannot adapt; the high jinks, male lusts, carele: 
drunks, sicken him. He is alone between officers and men, h 
very church parades a farce. He cannot ease the deaths of me 
or influence their lives. The guns go to the front again; tl 
German shells catch them in a town; the chaplain goes mai 
and is sent to the rear, dying of the "flu. 


A exes thing is intolerably painful, this slow stripping of 
soul by fear. It is called a challenge to the church, bi 
deeper it is a challenge from the church. This man is m 
physically afraid nor do his nerves give way; he is extinguishe 
by the vision of spiritual nihilism, and his soul gives wa 
What destroys him is the indifference to life, the negation « 
all values—in short, war as war. He cannot adapt as do tl 
“useful” chaplains who carry on and offer the men roug 
human consolation. To adapt is to betray his Christ, for lif 
all lives, had worth and meaning to Christ. Here none hav 
He acts like an old woman, for women value life, witho 
reason. To carry on is the final madness: to go insane provi 
him, in a way, the only sane man left, still clinging to a sen 
of values. The church need not resent this an an attack c¢ 
clergymen, but glory in its testimony of martyrdom for tl 
spirit. This is a profound book, beautiful as literature ar 
in its grave questioning. 

This relation of the church to war is touched again 
Ernest Meyer's diary of a conscientious objector, “Hey! Yellov 
backs!” For though this young Wisconsin student was wh 
we may call a philosophical objector to war, he spent the hal 
year of his internment in several camps along with the religio 
objectors of many creeds. His picture of their patient coura 
is memorable. They suffered and stood fast. And so d 
Meyer, without the comfort of religion, but for humanity ai 
his own conscience. His trials were not great compared wi 
what certain other men endured, and he declares that on t 
whole, authority in the United States handled the problem - 
passive resistance with more decency than did England or Fran¢ 
But the humor of his recital cannot conceal his courage, n 
the spiritual isolation and the fearful waiting that tried his soi 

He still believes he was right and the answer to war 
the simple refusal to fight. This is a useful book, but n 
enough. There is sterner stuff to be written on the black hol 
the tortures that political objectors went through, the deat 
and sufferings of men in military prisons, the cruel sentenc 
actually served. This page should go in the record with t 
trench tales; together they furnish a testament for tomorro 
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Robert Graves is a conscientious objector too. He is a poet. 
\t thirty-three he writes his autobiography to get done with 
rhat he has been and suffered. The story is sad and grave and 
ich in texture, a sweeping picture of one kind of English life 
rom the empty days of his public schooling at Charterhouse 
hrough his war life as an officer of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
3 a return to Oxford and marriage. These three panels reveal 
omething of what is going on in Merrie England; they testify 
> the great disillusionment. The war part is keen on the 
aste lines, discipline, and stark bravery of a crack regiment. 
“he poet’s picture of war has no poetry in its etched vividness; 
he cold, the wretched- 
ess, the terrors are only 
aore keenly realized; the 
nal ill health only more 
sathetic as sealing the 
vaste of a brilliant youth. 
The gentleman officer who 
as known Siegfried Sas- 
oon, Thomas Hardy, and 
een pal to the famous 
.awrence is as open-eyed 
s a ranker. But he sees 
eeper, in peace as well 
ss war. He questions 
ingland and England has 
0 answer. 

Stretchers takes up the 
ale at an evacuation hos- 
tital where the harvest of 
he trenches is garnered. 
te is the detailed personal 
tory of an intelligent man 
wom his enlistment and 
s one of the most valu- 
ule documents we have 
sad. You are in the 
vards with the wounded 
ad the surgeons, and you 
“arn precisely how mod- 
“rp science is used to save 
what war has wrecked. 
The contrast between the 
jevotion and_ tenderness 
4f the medical corps and 
he wastefulness of the 
enerals is devastating. 
fut the author says he 
4as not written an indict- 
ent of war; he tells the 
facts. That is enough. You 
seed not feel afraid to 
jead this simple, moving, 
d often beautiful book. 

deals with broken 
dies, but it tells of such 
urage and such human 
indness that it inspires 
jope for this race, despite 
ur folly. 
| The Whistler’s Room, 

0, has something of this 
ooding tenderness in its pages of the comradeship among 
+veral men in a German hospital who have been wounded in 
e throat. They whistle like birds, but cannot talk. Some 
e; some are restored by miracles of surgery. All cling to- 
ther in common suffering, Germans and English prisoner. 
his is an idyl, written as some one has said, “with love and 
awaken love.” 


Robert Frost 
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The Freedom of the Moon 


By Robert Frost. From the Volume, West-Running Brook, published by 
Henry Holt & Company, New York 


I’ve tried the new moon tilted in the air 
Above a hazy tree-and-farmhouse cluster 

As you might try a jewel in your hair. 

I’ve tried it fine with little breadth of lustre, 
Alone, or in one ornament combining 

With one first-water star almost as shining. 


I put it shining anywhere I please. 
By walking slowly on some evening later, 

I’ve pulled it from a crate of crooked trees, 
And brought it over glossy water, greater, 
And dropped it in, and seen the image wallow, 
The color run, all sorts of wonder follow. 
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Scanlon’s God Have Mercy On Us! is a prize novel, but 
in fact it is no novel, nor great literature. It is a great report 
on how the doughboy fought the war. Nowhere else can you 
get an idea of the body-to-body conflict, the adventures of the 
squad struggling for an acre of land or a bit of woods. These 
minor battles with their bits of tactics, rushes, digging, hunger, 
cowardice are the final units of war. They carry the line 
forward. They test the guts of men. This novel deals in no 
emotions, for it is objective as a police report. . It may be 
used as a text-book by the general staff, but will it help the 
Marine recruiting sergeants, now ordered to read it? 

Liam O’Flaherty, in 
Return of the Brute, 
shows with all his powers 
of realism the slaughter of 
one such squad in a futile 
advance in the mud. The 
corporal is shot by the 
good soldier he has bul- 
lied. C’est la guerre. 

These are bitter books. 
But it took courage to 
write them. Of all the 
millions these pen-men are 
perhaps realizing the slo- 
gans they fought for. 
They are enlisted in the 
war to end war. Their 
thrusts may help make 
the world safe for dem- 
ocracy. 

LEon WHIPPLE 


Prelude to 
Tragedy 


AUSTRALIA FELIX, by 
Henry Handel Richardson. 
W.W. Norton. 483 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


Painting by James Chapin 
HIS book, previously 
published thirteen 

years ago in a small edi- 
tion in the United States 
under the title The For- 
tunes of Richard Mahony, 
now reappears to take its 
place in the trilogy which 
Ultima Thule brought to 
a close. Like its prede- 
cessor, Australia Felix is 
a complete novel in its 
own right, secure in its 
power to round out the 
earlier phases of Richard 
and Mary’s lives, shared 
during the tumult of the 
Atistralian gold rush. 
Those were the days when 
youth, high hopes and ro- 
mance were one with dan- 
ger, squalor and the vio- 
lence that lurked within that ancient, malignant land, stretched 
out like a tawny beast of prey, cradling her captives, lured 
there on the chance of gold. 

Came Richard Mahony, by profession a doctor, by tradition 
an Irish gentleman out of Dublin, by inclination a rover, 
lately become a trader in a tent, after his dreams of a fortune 
in the gold fields of this wild country had left him with an empty 
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Woodcut by Howard Simon for Jews Without Money by Michael 
Gold, Horace Liveright. The jacket design, shown on page 37 
is by William Siegel 
wallet. With a sure hand the author draws unforgettable 
pictures of those small, sad settlements up-country, where men, 
mud and machinery were sucked into chaos. It was no place 
for a woman, but while in Ballarat on a visit Richard met 
Mary, wooed and won her, and brought her back to the cabin. 

From here on we follow their joint struggles, pitted against 
the rigors of climate, disease and poverty. Gradually there 
came about a slow rise in their fortunes, drawing them again 
to Ballarat, where with increasing medical practice life slipped 
from the hazardous into comparative comfort. But it was not to 
last. Below the surface of their days we are obliquely made 
aware of ominous trends in Richard’s nature—darkly veined 
with irrational and irritable moods that trace their fine network 
of contempt or despair upon his actions. Thus it happened that 
at the threshold of a career, he abandoned it, blind to Mary’s 
advice, deaf to all but an inner urge deeper than reason. His 
practice given over, the home so precious to Mary sold under 
the hammer, they took, their leave in a clipper ship, bound for 
“home” once more. 

Within the circumference of this novel a whole world moves, 
not on the periphery alone, but created from vital sources that 
make even small actions significant. The same simplicity, pro- 
found and true, welling out of the human heart, weighted by 
circumstance, fraught with mystery, likens this work to the 
major Russian novelists. It is the writing of one who has 
pondered deeply, yet who has chosen to chronicle with insight 
rather than to philosophize at random over the secrets of an 
insoluble and invincible fate. But this realism, the richer for 
its wealth of detail, only makes emphatic the serene wisdom of 
Henry Handel Richardson. HALLE SCHAFFNER 
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Man-Eater 


—AND COMPANY, by Jean-Richard Bloch. Translated by C. K. Scott- 
Moncrieff, with an Introduction by Komain Rolland. Simon and Shuster. 
401 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ND COMPANY in its calm detachment, and smoothly 

Seon flowing prose is admirable in temper and style, and 

doubly welcome in a time of feverish and staccato novels and 

ex-confessions. M. Bloch has designed his novel from the 
material of the social and industrial changes that were charac- 
teristic of French life from 1870 to 1890. The Simler family, 

Alsatian Jews, refuse to stay in Alsace, newly German; the two 

adult sons reconnoiter and they decide on Vendeuvre, a sleepy 

manufacturing town not far from Paris. The Simlers have 
been cloth-weavers for two generations; old Hippolyte, the 
patriarch of the tribe, and even though an autocrat very much 
the fine, traditional patriarch. The move to Vendeuvre brings 
a revolution—a mild one, but nevertheless important. The twe 
sons, Guillaume and Joseph, while devoting themselves to the 
business of the Etablissements Simler, and their family, feel 
the futility of working only to make the business greater, the 
families richer, more like the French provincial society. Joseph 
had one chance to escape—by marriage with Héléne Le Pleynier, 

—but his racial and family loyalty prevented, and he married 

Elisa Stern, who was more of a Simler than any of the rest 

of them. 

The later generations, if they don’t prove decadent and lazy, 
will escape; so, at least, the critic of the family, Ben, the cousin 
who became an American millionaire, predicts to Louis, Joseph’s 
son. But privately, one has little hope of that. It took Ben’s 
blowsy ruthlessness to make escape possible, and Louis is more 
finely put together and less adventurous. 


BLOCH has drawn effectively a portrait of the period: 
« here one watches the slow change from the patriarchal 
factory, where owners and workers worked together and knew 
each other’s tempers and troubles and pocketbooks (this relation- 
ship is by no means idealized) to the modern factory of machines, 
speed, output, efficiency, and millions in turnover. I can think of 
no novel that depicts this change so well. This seems to re- 
create where others sketch. In his characterizations M. Bloch 
is less successful. That is not to say that he fails, for his 
Simlers and his French provincials all are individual and have 
a real vitality, but they are people seen at a distance rather than 
near at hand. As a Jewish family they are not so memorable, 
nor so alive, as G. B. Stern’s galaxy in The Matriarch; Joseph 
Simler is neither so articulate as Dr. Levy of Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
Mid-Channel, nor so well realized. Curiously—or perhaps it 
isn’t odd at all—M. Bloch seems more successful with non- 
Jewish portraiture. Héléne Le Pleynier’s portrait is a master- 
piece. True, she is the most articulate of all the people in the 
book, but she is also the most complex and most reserved: the 
people of Vendeuvre called her The Clandestine. 

“Do you know,” said Ben, before he migrated to America, 
“what it is that makes life worth the trouble of living? I am 
going to tell you, I, Stern, Benjamin, of Turckheim, Haut-Rhin, 
who knows what he is saying, and speaks only when he is sober: 
it is, first of all, to construct the machine, and then break it.” 
Ben was the only one of the lot who succeeded in keeping him- 
self free enough to break the machine after he had built it. 
He repeats to the next generation: “In the first beginning, here 
was Simler—alone, like God. And then Simler grew, and, 
conscious of his solitude, like God, he created the Company, as 
God created the world. Then, the Company grew also. And 
there happened to Simler what happens to all people who found 
businesses, the business devours the man, “— & Co.’ is de- 
vouring Simler, and if you don’t take great care, you yourself, 
I mean, there will be no Simler left. You understand? Nothing 
left at all.” CoLey TAYLOR 
New York City 


The Children’s League of Nations 


OT so very long ago it was easy to guess the probable 
contents of the child’s book about that country so far, 
r across the sea, or away, ‘way over the desert. It was simple 
prophesy what would happen to little Bastien when, through 
-€ machinations of a wily kidnapper, he let go his nurse’s hand 
the marvelous Bois de Boulogne (described at length). You 
ew that John Stewart, lounging with apparent unconcern on 
.e nearest bench, would effect a rescue after heartbreaking days 
f anxiety on the part of Je bon pére et la chére maman, and 
ia he would eventually lead the confiding Bastien back to a 
ome reeking with gratitude for ze brave Americain and oozing 
wench customs, history and bouillabaisse. 

If Gretchen were the heroine, things seemed just as inevitable. 
me and little Heinrich played happily outside the gemiitlich 
asant home singing folk songs, the kindly neighbor told fairy- 
‘les diluted just sufficiently with Grimm and Anderson to ir- 
tate the reader and make the eyes of Gretchen and Heinrich 
op out of their heads by order of the author; there would be 
‘sudden flurry of rain, a clatter of hoofs—the Excellenz him- 
‘lf appeared and asked for shelter from the storm. Would 
yretchen and Heinrich ever forget that night (spread out over 
hundred pages or so)? Ach, but no! 

Naturally, this kind of book was not one to promote love 
|r Bastien or Gretchen,—or for Esteban, Chi Foo or Sigurd, 
fl similarly treated. However, they cannot be said to have 
\ffered more than the Ethels and Johns of America’s own 
fluted boarding-school and football type of book. Charity 
aving been well begun at home, with Ethel and John no longer 
llerated by the finer and more progressive publishers, it was 
termined to make their prototypes in foreign countries equally 
ipresentative of the higher standards in children’s literature. 
“) quote from one of the reports of the American Library 
ssociation: 


'The books which instill in children a love and appreciation of 
‘untries other than their own 
-s not the books written ex- 
~essly for that purpose, but 
yase which depict children as 
‘lidren, experiencing life in a 
sreign country, just as the child 
periences life in his own. Un- 
mnsciously, a love of the coun- 
v is instilled, with great force 
ed power, because it has be- 
sme the home of a friend. 


ihe League of Nations 
cognized this truth, and, 
rough the cooperation of 
adame Stokowski of Phila- 
phia, issued from the In- 
ational Bureau of Edu- 
ition at Geneva a most inter- 
king report. Compiled by 
ile. Weber, this report listed 
lildren’s books of the var- 
ls countries, by authors 
inging from Anatole France 
id Kipling to Helen Benner- 
hn of Little Black Sambo 
ime. It was, therefore, neces- 
rily both heterogeneous and 
imulating, and directed pub- 
| interest toward a fertile 
d of investigation and classi- 
tion. Our own New York 
blic Library, under the di- 
tion of Mary Gould Davis, 
made an extensive report 
Foreign Books Suitable for 


| 
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God’s Man. A Novel in Woodcuts by Lynd Ward. A gift book 
beyond compare. Cape-Smith, 140 woodcuts, price $3 
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Use in American Children’s Rooms. 
Over twenty countries thus receive 
representation, in their original 
languages, on the shelves of our 
children’s rooms in public libraries. 
The books on this list have been 
selected by librarian experts, and 
represent as nearly as possible the 
most representative children’s books 
of each nation. 

In response to this literary wan- 
derlust, Arabia, Norway, Ireland, 
Finland, Spain, Greece, France, 
India, China, Japan, Poland, Persia 
and many others have, during the 
past year, been brought close to our 
young bookworms. ‘There has been a refreshing absence of 
both direct propaganda and stale material. The authors have, 
consciously or unconsciously, profited by the wise observations 
of the librarians, and have produced books in which “uncon- 
sciously, a love and appreciation of countries other than their 
own” is instilled. Within the modest limits of this article, it 
will, of course, be possible to mention only a handful of them. 


HINA and Japan, it appears to us, have been particularly 

fortunate in having interpreters who have revealed with 
especial clarity some of their less familiar angles. The Chinese 
Ink-Stick, by Kurt Wiese (Doubleday Doran, $2), shows us 
the adventures of an ink-stick by whose agency we are intro- 
duced, among other things, to original and humorous aspects 
of the Chinese letter-writer, to the dentist in the shape of “the 
tooth-worm doctor,’’ and to a slight but charming exposition 
of Chinese handwriting. The spiritual aspect of Chinese art 
and letters is suggested. For example, in speaking of the 
mysterious Chinese handwriting: “If you put the two characters 
meaning ‘heart’ and ‘to speak’ together, you get a composite 
character which means ‘to re- 
joice.’ Isn’t it wonderful? A 
heart that speaks is certainly 
rejoicing.” In Prince Bantam, 
by May McNeer and Lynd 
Ward (Macmillan, $3), a 
similar service is rendered to 
the Japan of great traditions. 
This story of the tiny but in- 
domitable Prince Yoshitzume, 
so appealingly pictured in his 
unequal struggles with a hos- 
tile country and a deceitful 
brother, of his gigantic hench- 
man ‘Great Benkei, of legend- 
ary Japan with its singing 
priests and its marvelous 
gongs, its mountain passes and 
its shifting dynasties, is, in 
addition to being a fine piece 
of literature, a specimen of 
book-making of quite unusual © 
appeal. 

On behalf of Ireland there 
are this year two contributions 
well worthy of consideration. 
Alanna, by Helen Coale Crew 
(Harper, $2), shows us a 
happy and high-spirited young 
girl of the Irish peasantry 
who visits her aunt and uncle 
in America. The hardships of 
her life in Ireland are con- 
trasted with the relative lux- 
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ury of her American surroundings. She is loyal to the poetry 
and beauty of her home, which are brought out unusually well, 
enlisting the aid of the fiddler, so- integral a part of a repre- 
sentative Irish tale. The Tangle-Coated Horse, by Ella Young 
(Longmans, Green, $3), is a collection of episodes from the 
Fionn Saga, told with unusual beauty and poetry, and rendered 
doubly effective by Vera Bock’s striking illustrations in black 
and white. 

What Lawrence has done for Arabia in the grown-up world, 
in promoting better understanding of that country, is acknowl- 
edged to be of signal importance. For children, the Bedouin 
comes into this own in Eunice Tietjen’s Boy of the Desert 
(Coward McCann, $2.50). The enviable Bedouin mode of 
life, hitherto characterized, perhaps, in the popular conception, 
simply as either “fierce” or “nomadic,” is fairly set before us 
in this tale of the progress of seven-year-old Abdul Aziz, 
“Servant of the Beloved God,” and his growth from a 
mischievous urchin into a resourceful young Arab. Incidentally, 
there is a most convincing description of a sorcerer’s trance, 
and one accepts unquestioningly with Abdul the cryptic sentence 
therein uttered which later brings him peace and fortune. 
Miss Tietjen’s latest book, The Romance of Antar (Coward 
McCann, $2.50), gives us the opportunity to become as 
well acquainted with the legendary Arabian hero Antar and 
his beautiful Ablar as we are, say with Roland or St. 
George. 

In considering Arabia, if you love your children do not let 
them miss the opportunity of seeing it through the eyes of two 
priceless couriers, Abdallah and His Donkey, by K. O. S., 
the Baroness Dumbrowski (Macmillan, $2), and The Fat 
Camel of Bagdad, by the same author and publisher ($2). 
Although the tours conducted by these guides may not fall 
strictly within the serious province of promoting international 
understanding, still, page after page of infectious humor is not 
to be neglected. The baroness has found her inspiration in 
desert sands and African bazars, and Rumswiddle assuredly 
could not bray so convulsingly under any different geographical 
surroundings. 

Sunny Spain has also recently been presented to us in a man- 
ner far removed from the conventional. Castles in Spain, by 
Bertha Gunterman (Longmans, Green, $2.50), is a collection 
of legends comparable in interest and originality with Irving’s 


Cover design for Commando, by Deneys Reitz. Charles Boni 


Alhambra. Silver Magic and The Branch of Almond Blossom 
are particularly characteristic, and a character such as that of 
the simple Pepito in the tale of The Treasure of Cardona has 
a clownish appeal which is both unexpected and welcome. In 
fact, it is a surprise to find how humor does predominate in 
these tales of presumably grave hidalgos. There is another 


recent collection, Old Tales From Spain, by Felipe Alfau — 


(Doubleday Doran, $3), which is also well-chosen, and the 
stories of which are admirably contrasted. The Sails and The 
Feud in this volume present to us the Spain of idealism and 
beauty, and also the Spain whose quaint humor is unfamiliar to 
many of us. In this connection, a new edition of Oscar Wilde’s 


The Birthday of the Infanta (Macmillan, $2.25), with its’ 


exquisite illustrations by Pamela Bianco, may not be overlooked. 

From Norway there comes a translation of Constance Wiel 
Schram’s Olaf, Lofoten Fisherman (Longmans, Green. $2), 
by Siri Andrews, one of the librarians who was instrumental 
in preparing the “Foreign Book” list. It is a simple and con- 
vincing story of a small boy’s visit to the fisher folk of the 
Lofoten Islands, and we can shiver and sniff codfish as we read 
it. Vaino, A Lad of New Finland, by Julia Davis Adams 
(Dutton, $2.50), presents to us against a background of lovely 
folk-tales, the Finnish-Russian revolution, its heroes and its 
refugees. 


ND, speaking of refugees, one of the most famous of them 

all, by name Ulysses, is brought again before us, with all 

the magic of the old Greece he invariably invokes, in The Lost 

King, by Helen Coale Crew (Century, $1.75). The experi- 

ment of revealing him to modern children by the aid of two 

imaginary children of the period is a perilous one, but it is 

well handled. Should one prefer one’s Odyssey comparatively 

straight, there is a translation in a very beautiful gift edition, 

illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, translated by George H. Palmer 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5). 

France is this year presented to the older girls and boys in 
two outstanding books, A Daughter of the Seine, by Jeannette 
Eaton (Harper, $2.50), and The Whirlwind, by William Stearns 
Davis (Macmillan, $2). The first is an unusually thoughtful 
and appealing biography of Madame Roland, the second a 
breathless romance of the French Revolution, dealing in effect- 
ive fiction form with phases hitherto relegated to text-books. 
For the younger children there has been available for over a 
year The White Cat and Other French Fairy Tales (Mac- 
millan, $3), a group of favorites selected from the classics of 
Madame d’Aulnois by Rachel Field, and luxuriously illustrated 
by Elizabeth Mackinstry—a trio of names beloved in the world 
of child literature. 

Concerning Poland we have Under Two Eagles, by Helen 
Coale Crew (Little, Brown, $2). Stories about Poland are 
few. Under Two Eagles is somewhat disappointing, for al- 
though conscientious in execution and vivid in character deline- 
ation as is all the work of this author, little remains in the mind 
as outstandingly Polish despite the names, streets and towns 
lavishly mentioned and described. There is, it is true, a glimpse 
of General Pilsudski and a reference to Paderewski, but other- 
wise it might be the story of a poor peasant boy of almost any 
nationality who comes to America to seek his fortune. Another 
story of Poland which was published last year and received the 
Newberry award for the most distinguished children’s book 
of the year is The Trumpeter of Krakow, by Eric P. 
Kelly (Macmillan, $2.50). This is a tale of medieval Po- 
land, and has been a favorite with the children since its ap- 
pearance. 

Good books for children about Persia are also rare. The 
year has seen two, Myself When Young, A Boy In Persia, by 
Youel B. Mirza (Doubleday, $2.50), and The Ivory Throne 
of Persia, by Dorothy Coit (Stokes, $3.00). The little auto- 
biography has a grave and dignified beauty, yet there is always 
the question whether autobiography possesses the unfailing ap- 
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eal to the majority of children 
btained by fiction. The Ivory 
Throne of Persia seems to pos- 
ess a double appeal. As folk 
pre it is intensely interesting. It 
3, in addition, one of those rare 
ooks designed to help the story- 
eller as well as the avid little 
tory auditor. Miss Coit’s work 
2 the King-Coit School of Act- 
ag and Design gives her an ad- 
antage which is used to its fullest 
nd most constructive extent in the 
oliection. 


It seems fitting to close this 
arely-suggested group with a 
message from India through 
Yhan Gopal Mukerji’s Chief of 
The Herd (Dutton, $2.50). Sirdar 
he elephant decides that “selfless- 
ess” is the rock on which a 
eader’s life is built—a message 
imilar in character to those which 
ave been brought to us before, be- 
ween the tusks of Mr. Muker- 
i's elephants, or in the beaks of 
is pigeons, or in the iridescence 
# the jungle life he pictures. -If 
ve interpret “selflessness” to be 
he lack of mischief-making ego 
vhich is noticeable when there is 
$s complete an understanding be- 
ween the nations as Sirdar brings 
© pass among his elephants, 
urely Mr. Mukerji would be the 
ast to object to so free a trans- 
ation. SopH1E L. GotpsmItH 
Torace Mann School 


The Meaning of Gandhi 


SAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS: Including Selections from His Writings. 

9 C. F. Andrews. Macmillan. 382 Pe: Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HREE WISE MEN OF THE EAST, AND OTHER LECTURES. By 
Arthur J. Todd. University of Minnesota Press. 240 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EADING these two books side-by-side confirms this re- 
.\ viewer’s conviction that it is extremely difficult if not im- 
ossible for any westerner to comprehend Gandhi. As much 
6 as to comprehend Gautama Buddha—or, for that matter, 
esus of Nazareth. If there is a westerner who understands 
zandhi it is C. F. Andrews. Nobody, unless it be Rabindra- 
ath Tagore, knows him more intimately. Andrews has lived 
1 India for thirty years or so, saturated with its essential life; 
eloved and trusted by people of every sort. So completely has 
e embodied his faith that his initials have come to be under- 
tood as standing for “Christ’s Faithful Apostle.” If anyone 
ould compose an understanding disclosure of Gandhi’s per- 
onality and philosophy of life it would be Andrews. From 
o other single source in English can one so nearly get that 
s from this small volume. In it Gandhi and Andrews are 
uriously interwoven, even at times typographically confused— 
ne must be vigilant to distinguish which in fact is speaking. 
Yet you never really confuse them. As fully sympathetic as 
nyone not a Hindu—not a Gandhi—could be, Andrews never- 
1eless and however unconsciously so, is always “outside, look- 
1g in.” To be sure, Andrews is after all not even a Gandhi 
isciple. He is avowedly a Christian and Gandhi is not. Tested 
lone by the Sermon on the Mount, Gandhi says, he could be 
alled a Christian; but the theology known as “evangelical” 
aves him cold, and the theory of blood-sacrifice is wholly ab- 
orrent to him. 
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Frontispiece by Ilsa Bischoff for Karl and Anna translated 
from the German of Leonhard Frank by C. Brooks. Putnam 
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In his own words, selected by 
Andrews, Gandhi undertakes to 
explain his background of Hindu- 
ism, the geographical and histori- 
cal setting of his convictions. He 
sets forth his quasi-religious car- 
dinal principles: hand-weaving 
and the duty of patronizing home- 
district industries exclusively; the 
rigorous avoidance of every form 
of physical violence—sole reliance 
upon truth and the effectiveness 
of “soul-force;” abstinence from 
all superfluities, including every 
kind of stimulant; his peculiarly 
Hindu interpretation of the move- 
ment for the emancipation of 
women; his scorn of the institu- 
tion of the “Untouchables .. . 
our shame and theirs alike.” 

Behold him before the judge 
who sent him to the jail from 
which he was released on the 
verge of death from his hunger- 
strike. You cannot avoid recall- 
ing that other trial, before Pil- 
ate—‘‘Behold how many things 
they witness against thee... . 
What evil hath he done?... I 
am innocent of the blood of this 
just person... .” 

You almost feel the judge think- 
ing of it too. Yet in this case 
Gandhi confessed almost boast- 
fully and agreed that the judge 
had no option but to sentence 
him. His teachings of non-resist- 
ance were beyond the capacity of his followers; like Peter, they 
could not see how to apply them without the cutting off of 
ears! And he himself had his apparent inconsistencies. In two 
wars of Great Britain, in South Africa and again in the Great 
War, he raised ambulance forces, received medals and was 
mentioned in dispatches for gallantry. He thought it might aid 
the cause of Indian emancipation. Perhaps one must be oriental, 
and an uncommon oriental, to comprehend this sublimated, 
other-world philosophy. Anyhow, the ordinary reader must rid 
himself of his most fundamental preconceptions and habits of 
thought; of every point of view that by any stretch of words 
can be called western, or even modern. Here is one whose 
kingdom is not of this world. The criteria of our day’s common- 
sense are not germane. 

Professor Todd nevertheless applies to Gandhi precisely those 
criteria, with the results inevitable. He could not; nor, I 
think, could any other contented representative of our civili- 
zation, taking peaceably for granted the importance and per- 
manent value of those very essentials which Gandhi would abol- 
ish; or, rather, of which in his Sermon by the Sea he declared 
that they would destroy themselves. 

Professor Todd’s Three Wise Men of the East are Gandhi, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and Sir Jagadis Chander Bose, the In- 
dian scientist who discerns reactions commonly called animal 
in the physiology of plants. He esteems Gandhi as the least 
effective of the three. He shows how western industrialism 
and education are awakening in the East forces and attitudes 
running greatly counter to all that Gandhi stands for. He dis- 
arms criticism and controversy by offering his little book as 
only what it is: a series of lectures, more or less frankly super- 
ficial, describing what he saw in the Orient, especially in India, 
and what he thought about it. It is rather excellently journal- 
istic, an exceedingly good piece of (Continued on page 42) 
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HACIENDA DE LOS CERROS 


In the region where 
romance lingers. 


Once a Spanish rancho, now a hotel of the intimate 
kind sought by experienced travelers. On the out- 
skirts of historic Santa Fe, center of the most fasci- 
nating area left in America. Horses and trails to 
take you through sunshine and pines to the moun- 
tain tops. Comfortable cars to carry you to pre- 
historic cliff-dwellings and quaint Indian pueblos. 
Modern comforts in an old setting. And not ex- 
pensive. Write Edward H. Oakley, Owner- 
Manager, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


SATISFY YOUR DESIRE 
FOR TRAVEL 


When you can 
Where you like 
With whom you choose to 


Whatever you like we will get 


DONOHUGH TRAVEL 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 


— Murray Hill 0500 — 


EUROPE $365 


33 d ays Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 
6countries 


1929. Small parties, 1st class hotels, 
PASSION PLAY 


plenty of motor travel. Send for 
booklet of 250 tours. 
ALL 
EXPENSES 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoyisTon St. Boston, Mass. 
HIKING TOURS 
over little known Catskill Mountain trails—conducted by Dyrus 
and Edith Cook. Five-day trips. Small parties. Comfortable 


beds in the open. Camp-fire cooking. Pack-animal for toting. 
Write for particulars. Box 353, Woodstock, N. Y. 


N exceedingly interesting and valuable departure in inter- 
national gatherings is being instituted by the quinquennial 
meeting of the International Council of Women to be held in 
Vienna, May 27 to June 9. Of course there will be a regula 
and rather ambitious, program, which will include a discussion 
of “arbitration and the Kellogg Pact, promotion of inter- 
national trade, interdependence of the economic lives of the 
members of the world, and measures for the protection of per- 
sons without nationality.” But in addition, a series of seminar 
tours are being arranged that offer a rare opportunity to those 
who are preparing themselves for work in the field of, for 
example, international understanding. Mrs. Laura Puffer 
Morgan of the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
will personally head a group to study the League of Nations 
the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, the International 
Labour Office, the Permanent Court of International Justice; 
and they will come into intimate contact with key people not 
only in Switzerland, but England, France and Germany. 
Women of the stamp of Dr. Valeria H. Parker, honorary 
president of the National Council of Women of the Unite 
States, and Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller, actively associated 
with President Hoover’s White House Conference on ar, 
Welfare, will be in charge of social hygiene and public health 


groups, respectively. There are to be at least six such round 


@¢ 39 In Vienna 


and further information can be obtained from the National 
Council of Women, 480 Lexington Avenue, or the World 
Acquaintance Travel, 29 West 49 Street—both in New York. 

A visit to Ober-Ammergau and the Passion Play, receptions: 
by the Municipality of Vienna, the National Council of Women 
of Austria, and at Schénbrunn, one of the suburban palaces; 
a gala performance at the opera, a colorful evening of folk 
songs and dances, give assurance of recreation as well. 


_—. 


Vacation Suggestions: Russia 


6¢ HAT pre-revolutionary Russia,” says John Dewey, “was 
an interesting part of the globe in which to visit goes 
without saying. That the U.S.S.R. of today is much more in-. 
teresting and that it has a new significance for the intelligent: 
traveler should also go without saying. Its artistic treasures 
are still there, while those open to the public have enormously 
increased. Present Russia is in addition a great social experi- 
ment station. In industry, agriculture, the theater and in 
almost every line of education, in the diffusion of popular cul- 
ture, in its new schools, it offers abundant material for study.” 
EGIN at Leningrad, home of the Hermitage Museum—rich 

in art treasures—and of Professor Pavlov’s famous psy- 
chological laboratory; and go to Moscow, “generating” center 
of the new regime, and a fine observation point for the theater, 
workers’ clubs, factories, schools and children’s communities. 
Overnight to Nijni-Novgorod, and then by boat down the 
Volga, with stops at Kazan, the capital of the Tartar republic; 
Samara, a large provincial city; Saratov, a city founded by Ger- 
man colonists; to Stalingrad, where a large tractor plant is being 
built with the aid of American engineers. Across the steppes 
by train to Rostov-on-Don. Here trips can readily be made 
to large Soviet grain farms and peasant “collectives” to see the 
progress of socialized farming. By train to Vladikavkaz, trad- 
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Courtesy The Open Road 


ing point for picturesque mountain tribes; and then by motor 
across the Caucasus on the Georgian Military Highway, one 
pf the most beautiful mountain roads in Europe, to Tiflis, a 
sity that smacks of the Orient, with its Persian, Turkish and 
mther racial inhabitants. Then to Batum, and by boat along 
the Black Sea coast to Yalta: formerly the Riviera of the 
nobility, it affords a fine contrast between the old and the 
new, for its summer palaces now serve as rest homes and sani- 
tariums for workers and children. Through Tartar villages 
Sy car to Bakhtchiserai, ancient capital of the Crimea, on to 
Sevastopol, with its palace of the Khans, historically important 
mi the Crimean War.. By train to Kharkov, economic and edu- 
-ational center of the Ukraine. Then to Kiev, one of the old- 


at cities in eastern Europe, and for centuries the religious cen- 


ser of old Russia. This is a good radius for visiting Ukrainian 
seasant villages. And finally across the Russian border to 


Warsaw. (Outlined by Hannah Pickering of The Open Road, 
20 West 43 Street, New York.) 
NUMBER of students of economics are organizing a trip 
to Russia in the summer of 1930 for the purpose of ob- 
serving at first hand the present stage of development of the 
ountry under the Five Year Economic Plan. 
| The itinerary is planned to include a survey of the leading 
features of Soviet economy, industrial and agricultural, and 
he stay in Moscow is made long enough to allow members of 
he group to meet active leaders of present-day Russia, and 
o obtain access to statistical data. ‘Thirty-five days will be 
nt in Russia, to be distributed approximately as follows: 


RCO arte teld: asim aid ous leis «6,0 PERE ol te (oieeiapate weeks wnsdhavs, oveteye 1 9 days 
PRIA TACE caiticceiete 0h sa a ese Meroe ioe ee ae ior ahe villous eisacetes re Sik: 

ijni Novgorod and Volga (by steamer).......... eianes Soe 
peer CRAC(EDACtOUREACLOTIES) plecjoistccianiae dole rela cet ele +ie'p/e< ones: 

orth Caucasus (State and collective farms)......... ett ame 
Donetz Basin and Dnieprostroy (steel, coal and electric 
HMEDOWER idecacicrcrec clc's ss Bi oes — cat Barras MARE eal TE ear eee Se 
Kharkov and Kiev (cultural centers, with excursions to 
VAIL ACCS) le sperste.e¥e/h oyesr0'e 01930 islayele sstasanetsieys te reatc: Gi te 
| 35 days 
: 


The cost of the Russian end of the trip will be $455 per 
erson for a group of ten. A special car on trains will be 
ssigned provided the group numbers twenty-two. The party 
vill leave Berlin for Moscow on the evening of July 7, and 
vill depart from Russia on August 13 by routes convenient to 
ndividual members of the party. 

Anyone interested in joining the group should communicate 
t once with Professor Henry R. Seager, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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Special Parties Now Forming 


SURVEY of social legislation and community welfare 

programs in Soviet Russia, including also visits to 
laces of historic and general interest. Leader: Karl 
Raiders: Associate Director of Chicago Commons. A six 
weeks trip, twenty days in Russia. Membership limited 
to eight. Registrations open. Sailing: S. S. Bremen, 
June 28th. Probable cost, including round trip tourist 
third steamship passage, $650. 


Observation of folkways and peasant handicrafts. Itin- 
erary includes, Moscow, the Caucasus, Crimea, Ukrainian 
villages. Leader: Fjeril Hess. A seven weeks trip, thirty 
days in Russia. Membership limited to eight. Registra- 
tions open. Sailing: S. S. Europa, May 14th. Probable 
pepe including round trip tourist third steamship passage, 

&h 


Individual itineraries also exe- 
@ cuteda Independent year- round ®@ 
representation in Russie 


20-34 WEST 43rd STREET «a NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCING 


POCONO 
STUDENT TOURS 


ENGLAND FRANCE 
GERMANY 
DENMARK FINLAND 


(Extension Into Russia) 
60 to 90 days 
$390 to $450 


(Special 7 Months’ Study Tour—$675) 


A remarkable opportunity for a most enjoyable summer 
among the students and liberal leaders of the New Europe 


See the “PASSION PLAY” 


London, Brussels, Cologne, The Rhine, Munich, 
Oberammergau, Switzerland, Paris 
All expenses $370 New York to New York 


Special Student Groups to Russia 


$360 up 


“Education and Enjoyment by Travel’ 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN EUROPE 


100 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Representatives in 
London — Paris — Vienna — Prague 
Helsingfors — Moscow 
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ENJOY the LUXURY 


of a 


PARLOR 
BEDROOM 
& BATH 


At about the cost of 
an ordinary Hotel Room 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cavalier Hotel New Amsterdam Hotel 
3500 14th Street 2701 14th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chatham Hotel Walnut St. at 20th 


Parlor, Bed- 

room and 

Bath $6.00 to | 
$8.00 

Single Room § 

with Bath 

$3.00 to $4.00 £ 


Double Room 
with Bath 
$4.00 to $6.00- 


Less by week 
or month 


Ghe 
RESIDENT 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST BOARDWALK HOTEL 


Offers for the Fall and Winter Season 


hagie Rooms ath Bath— 
From $2800 weekly European Plan 
or $49.00 weekly, American Plaa. 


Double Rooms with Bath— 


From 842.00 weekly, European Plan 
or $84.00 weekly, American Plaa 


Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
Marine San Deck. 
Concert Orchestra. 


Bader the Management of 
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_modestly so illuminating a panorama of the merging and con-— 


_ tions of a biographer, and if she can obtain the necessary links 


‘have heard it said that she earned there one of the largest 


LETTERS & LIFE 
(Continued from page 39) 


reporting, by a keen, intelligent, uncommonly fair-minded and 
objective observer who takes pains with facts and states his_ 
own opinions temperately. But he is always incurably western 
and modern, taking for granted that “progress” is progress. I | 
know no other book giving within so small a compass or sO 


flict of ancient oriental and modern western cultures. It is, as 
Professor Todd says, “only a man, talking,” but it is good talk. 


JoHN PALMER Gavit 


Thank God for Hein Keller | 


MIDSTREAM, by Helen Keller. Doubleday, Doran. 347 pp. Price $3.00 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. \ 


E wondered if she could do it again. 

maturity maintain that extraordinary elevation, that high | 
poetic, dauntless, joyous enthusiasm for life, which astonished § 
the readers of her earlier books? We heard rumors that she } 
had gone on the vaudeville stage and become a socialist,—sober- } 
ing experiences both. Could she still surpass the best of us, } 
despite her double handicap, by seizing and holding better heal 
we do, the world’s opportunities for work, play, love and wor- 
ship ? 

Well, for me, she has done it again. William James’ con-~ 
clusion after his psychological. studies of her is still the truest 
verdict, and I echo it with all my heart in 1930: “The sum } 
of it is that you are a blessing and I’]l kill anyone who says you |} 
are not.” 

The present story begins with her college life and her grad- 
uation from Radcliffe and her establishment with Mr. and Mrs. 
Macy (the latter her teacher) in the country at Wrentham, © 
Massachusetts. It continues with her intimate friendships with ~ 
Alexander Graham Bell, with Andrew Carnegie and especially 
with Mark Twain. Her portraits of these men are so well 
done that I, for one, hope she will include some biographic stud-_ 
ies among her future writings. She has the essential qualifica- 


of connection with her materials, I predict that she can give us 
in this field of work new examples of her capacity as an artist 
and a public servant. Surely good biographic writing is public 
service of a high order. : 

Miss Keller at Hollywood helping to build up a film about 
her life is less successful than in her later career as a public 
speaker (with Mrs. Macy’s help) on the vaudeville stage. I 


vaudeville salaries on record. Finally she found her real voca- 
tion in national service to the cause of the blind, a profession 
in which she is interrupted but for the time by the writing of 
this book. 5 | 
It is a generous, a glowing, a grateful book. To her teacher, 
Miss Sullivan, later Mrs. Macy, she gives again and again the 
credit for all she has been enabled to accomplish. I suppose 
such an extraordinary partnership of two human souls has never — 
existed before upon this earth. 
I feel again as I did after reading The World I Live In 
that Helen Keller gets as much from the use of her three re- 
maining senses as the rest of us do from our five, because we all 
get much more than we have the energy to use while she uses 
all that she gets. Her net income of valuable sensation is 
greater than ours, quite apart from her rich resources of 
thought and imagination. She shows us how careless and waste-_ 
ful we are. 
But my strongest new impression is that in her friendships - 
with Mark Twain, A. G. Bell and others, she created by the 
eagerness of her appreciation, she called forth in them by the 
vigor of her personality, something that was not in them before 
—something better than they had to give to others. When they 
talked to her of what was before their eyes they saw more 
there in the world than they did before she came to rouse them 
to their best. Therefore, even at second hand, even through 
the eyes and ears of her friends, she saw and heard more of 
the colored and sounding world than the average person does, 


because she gave them the power to seize such a bulk of new 
experiences, that even at second hand they summed up to more 
in Miss Keller’s gleanings than “normal” people ‘can take in as 
they carelessly reap what is before them. This is why she is 
such a blessing. She is so much more alive than most of us 
that she can dower us with some of her superfluent vitality. 
Her cup runs over; and we quench our thirst on her abundance. 

I saw her recently at the fiftieth anniversary of her college. 
There was speaking and music and the distinguished company 
present doubtless enjoyed themselves and the occasion. But as 
I compared their decorous and contented faces with Miss Kel- 
ler’s, they looked lifeless by comparison. She lived so much 
more richly, so much more alertly than the celebrated persons 
around her that I was almost afraid they might venture too 
near her and burn themselves at the flame of her magnificent 
life. Then and now after reading this book I thanked God 
for Helen Keller. RicHarp C. Cazot, M.D. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts : 


Interpreter of Life in Law 


THE DISSENTING OPINIONS OF MR. JUSTICE HOLMES, arranged 
with Introductory Notes by Alfred Lief, with a Foreword by George W. 
Seabee! Vanguard Press. 314 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of Survey 

raphic. 


S® WALTER RALEIGH: “I know not, my Lord, how 
you may conceive the law, but if you affirm it, it must be 
the law to all generations.” 

Lord Chief Justice Popham: “Nay, we do not conceive the 
law; we know the law.”—Trial of Raleigh. 

Or, as a further prologue, to quote from one of the dis- 
senting opinions of Justice Holmes: “I also think that the 
statute is unconstitutional, and but for the decision of my 
brethren I should have felt pretty clear about it.” 

When a layman ponders on the nature of the judicial process 
(which is not often) he is likely to think it resembles a trick 
of legerdemain in which the rabbit decision is pulled from the 
hat, the substance of the law. He considers it the business of 
lawyers and judges to “know the law.” Therefore, when courts 
divide and dissenting opinions appear they puzzle him some- 
what. 

Of course, the practically infinite series arising from the 
permutations of the facts in the relationships of human beings 
to each other constantly brings before the courts new combina- 
tions. And the ever shifting economic and social conditions 
of mankind produce new facts too rapidly for the nimblest legal 
logic to keep pace with the formation of new situations. The 


judges may “know the law,” but to see how it applies to the 


fresh instance—there’s the rub. 

Whoever may be the chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, so long as Oliver Wendell Holmes sits on 
that bench he is easily chief of the justices in the hearts of his 
countrymen. His vigorous intelligence has long pondered on 
human experience as it comes to a focus in the problems of law. 
The abrasive years do not dull but rather sharpen the acuteness 
of his thought; the fires in his heart do not die. His mind 
strikes sparks on the legal. flint. His pungent remarks con- 
stantly delight, even when they arouse opposition in the mind 
of the reader. 

It is natural that this group and that of those declaring 
themselves liberals should sieze upon some utterance of Justice 
Holmes and proclaim him one of themselves. And he is liberal, 
though of no particular group. Yet, as Dr. Kirchwey points 
out in his introduction to this book, the opinions in which Justice 
Holmes “has given expression to the judgment of the court, or 
in which he has concurred in its judgment, outnumber, in the 
ratio of eight or ten to one, those in which he has felt it neces- 
sary to record his dissent.” 

A clue to the philosophy underlying his ratiocination in the 
opinions appears in an introductory essay on Natural Law, 
from the writings of the justice. Alfred Lief, editor of the 
volume under review, has done admirable work in his clear 
concise syllabi of the facts and the majority opinions. With 


such introductions the opinions following appear with invary- 


ing lucidity. By omitting citations, Mr. Lief removes an im- 
pediment to reading. He has brought the coherence of a whole 
out of the numerous opinions, which otherwise might appear a 
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BOSTON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


| Hore! Pennsylvania) 


G a: STATLER business is founded on the 
assumption that the guest who is 
pleased with what he gets in these hotels 
will come back to us. 

No hotel operation on so large a scale as 
this could show such endurance, and growth, 
unless it were making good in pleasing guests. 

That’s why there’s a radio in every 
Statler room, a morning paper under the 
door every morning, circulating ice water— 
and such little conveniences as the bed-head 
reading lamp, the well-stocked library, 
and so on. c 

That’s why the Statler dining rooms take 
especial pains with their menus, and their 
prices; that’s why Statler employees give 
courteous, interested service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL WORKERS 
By 
PAut WV. Wesr;"PD: 


and 
Cuaryes E. Skinner, Pu.D. 


Here is the first book which combines a 
general survey of psychology with a study 
of the applications of the principles of psy- 
chology to religious work and social service. 


The book reviews the principles of psy- 
chology, develops principles in various fields, 
and applies these principles to religious edu- 
cation, social control and reform. It can be 
used as a psychology text in all Schools of 
Religious Education, in Theological Semi- 
naries, by teachers and administrators of 
public and private schools—in short, by all en- 
gaged in any form of religious or social work.- 


Octavo 528 pages Price, $3.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 


Vacation Suggestions Home or Abroad 


By Steamer, Rail or Motor 
Free tour booklets containing a variety 
of vacation suggestions. Sent on request. 


FarLEyY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
47 Years Experience 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY 


IN TWO 
VOLUMES 


Beautifully 
Printed and 
Bound. Fully 

Illustrated. 


Highly 
vecommended 
by the A. L. A. 


Published Price 
$10.00 


Our Special 
Price The Set 


$1.98 


Postpaid 


Order on 
Approval 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


THE AUTHORIZED LIFE OF THE GREAT AND AD- 
VENTUROUS WRITER WITH MANY CONRAD LETTERS 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


“A magnificent book and one which, because of its peculiar 


value, WILL NOT BE SUPERSEDED AS LONG AS IN- 
TEREST IN JOSEPH CONRAD REMAINS.” 


—Boston Transcript 

“POSSESSES ALL OF THOSE QUALITIES THAT ARE 
DESIRABLE IN FIRST-RATE BIOGRAPHY.” 

N. Y. Evening Post 


Established 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treasurer and Manager 
0 Please send me a set of Joseph Conrad on approval. 
check (money order) for $1.98. 
Oo Please secre me without charge your Bargain Book Catalog No. 
13 


I enclose 


collection of fragments, by assembling them in related groups 
under the headings: On Hampering Social Experiments; On 
Infringing upon Freedom; On Encroaching upon the States; 
On Usurping Power; On Escaping Taxes. Partly as an anti- 
dote to a false sense of the dissidence of dissent, the book pre- 
sents at the end several majority opinions written by Justice 
Holmes. A number of excepts from other majority opinions 
of his further disclose the richness of his mind. 

This gathering of these opinions from the numerous law 
volumes through which they are scattered and bringing them 
into a single volume available to those mentally alive persons 
who can enjoy reading them was well worth the doing. 

New York Bar Hastincs Lyon 


Hero and Saint 


AGGREY OF AFRICA, by Edwin W. Smith. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 292 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ERHAPS no volume published this year deserves more to 

be studied as an intimate account of Christian saintliness 
together with heroism of the purest type, than this life and 
death of Aggrey of Africa. ‘The Phelps-Stokes trustees have 
done a signal service not only to the Christian church but to 
humanity by taking the initiative for this biography. This fore- 
sight in setting forward the work and obtaining the uninter- 
rupted service of the one man who could rightly undertake the 
task, the Rev. Edwin W. Smith, has been richly rewarded; for 
the whole book reads like a romance, yet every page is filled 
with homely and simple deeds that win the heart. 

There is no attempt to “write up” Aggrey’s life. The sin- 
gularly impressive facts are left to tell their own story with a 
unique pathos. In all their bare simplicity they record an ad- 
venture of Christian love and faith in modern history that 
would appear to be almost incredible and unimaginable if it 
were not documented on every hand by letters and manuscripts. 
The eagerness of Aggrey’s friends to help in Mr. Smith’s task 
is also manifest. To Aggrey’s wife we are perhaps indebted 
most of all, though by her own wish she remains almost out of 
sight. 

Aggrey’s genius was the genius of loving fellowship and 
friendship. He had so completely cast out from his own heart 
every root of racial bitterness, in spite of unbearable racial in- 
sults, that nothing remained but the purest love, eager to find 


_response even among those whose first instinct was to repel it. 


The biography is given a sub-title, An Apostle of Laughter. He 
is also called an Apostle of Goodwill. The music of laughter 
in his heart made him incapable of harboring a thought of re- 
sentment. This at last completely won its way and did more 
in a single generation to break down race prejudice, where it 
‘was most deeply seated in the earth, than any other single force. 

It is not possible to state too strongly the admiration which 
arises as one reads the heroic story of what Aggrey endured 
with a laugh. Along with admiration must necessarily go a 
sense of shame to anyone who belongs to the race which caused 
a tender heart like this such suffering and pain. Perhaps there 
is no greater evil in the world today than this root of poisonous 
bitterness, which has struck deep into the very soul of mankind, 
owing to the growth of racial contempt for those who are so 
unjustly and cruelly called inferior races. The only antidote 
which entirely eliminates any appeal to violence, is the spirit 
of Aggrey. The spiritual leaders of humanity from the time of 
Gautama, the Buddha, onwards, up to the supreme teaching 
of Jesus Christ himself, have laid down the principle that mere 
retaliation only increases the evil instead of destroying it. On 
the other hand, pure goodness has the power of extracting the 
poison from human life and recreating that which is wholesome. 
“Evil,” said Gautama the Buddha, “cannot be overcome by 
evil. Evil can only be overcome by good.” 

This book is a commentary on that early text, which Christ 
reestablished by His own words in the sermon on the Mount. 
We are apt to underestimate what Milton has called in a mag- 
nificent phrase “the irresistible might of meekness;” but when 
we see it portrayed in the life of a troubadour of God, such 
as St. Francis of Assisi, and in our own days by Aggrey of 
Africa, we understand its infinite effectiveness. 

One word must be said of (Continued on page 46) 
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THE MAGIC ISLAND 
William B. Seabrook 


Illustrated, $3.50 TH E AG E 
FOR LOVE 


Virginia Woolf Ernest Pascal 


A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN 


$2.00 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
Lytton Strachey 
Illustrated, $3.75 


love. . 


MIDDLETOWN 
R. S. and H. M. Lynd 


$5.00 


NONE SO 
PRETTY 


Margaret Irwin 


» 


By the author of “Fire Down Below,’ 
this new novel is the winner of the his- 
torical novel prize contest, judges of which 
were E. M. Forster, Professor George 
Gordon of Oxford, and R. H. Mottram. 
It is the love-story of Nan, a charming 
17th-Century girl, who found that all her 
problems were not solved by marriage nor 
all her dreams fulfilled by romance. $2.50 


BLUE RHINE — BLACK 
FOREST by Louis Untermeyer 


This is a travel book. And Mr. Unter- 
meyer, poet and anthologist, is probably 
one of the best travelers alive. The im- 
agination of a poet, the learning of a 
scholar and the wit of a man of the world, 
— plus directions both definite and prac- 
tical, — give the fabled allurements of the 
Rhineland a most insistent and modern 
reality. Probable price, $2.0 


THE MARRIAGE BED 


Y Pio 


JEAN HURD worked for fun and married for 
. . As a successful young literary 
agent; as an intelligent wife trying to stay 
in love with a dull husband; as a normal 
young mother; as a woman at last finding 
the fulfillment of her ideal of love . . . her 
story touches with dramatic intensity all 
the conflicting problems of a modern woman. 


$2.50 


A NEW ECONOMIC 
ORDER 


Edited by Kirby Page 


Featuring the discussion by spe- 
cialists, pro and con, of the four 
great movements of our time, — 
Capitalism, Fascism, Communism, 
and Socialism, — out of which the 
new economic order must emerge. 


Probable price, $3.00 


SEVERN WOODS 
Edith Rickert 


A novel by the distinguished co- 
author of “Contemporary American 
Literature” and “Contemporary 
British Literature.” $2.50 


THE HOAX 
Italo Svevo 


“Svevo’s writing is crystal-clear 
and gem-like,” says William Soskin 
in the N. Y. Post, “as it stands re- 
vealed in his first work published 
in America, “The Hoax,’ the most 
charming bit of prose composition it 
has been my pleasure to read in 
months.” Italo Svevo, great modern 
Italian writer and friend of James 
Joyce, died in 1928. $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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He has been ‘‘a literally stupendous factor 
in the education of the modern world.’’ 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


GEORGE 
EASTMAN 


By Carl W. Ackerman 


George Eastman originated film photography 
and made it a commercial success after almost 
incredible difficulties. He was the first Amer- 
can manufacturer to formulate and put into 
practice the policy of large-scale, low-cost pro- 
duction for a world market, backed by scien- 
tific research and extensive advertising. His 
life-story, brilliantly told by Mr. Ackerman, 
illuminates the whole fabric of modern com- 
merce and philanthropy. Illustrated, $5.00, 


at all bookstores. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 
GERMANY 


By Mo.wie Ray Carrouy 

The purpose and provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law of 1927, now in force through- 
out Germany, are described and analyzed in this 
study. 

“This volume presents an authoritative study 
and presentation of a governmental attempt, of 
great interest to economists, to solve a grave 


problem.”—NEW YORK TIMES $2.00 


ABSORPTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
BY AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


By Iswor Lusin 

In this study of unemployment conditions an 
effort is made to ascertain to what extent the in- 
| dustries which have experienced so phenomenal 
a growth in recent years have been reabsorbing 
the workers who have been discharged from other 
industries as well as those who have migrated from 
the farms to the cities. 50 cents 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, Washington, D. C. 


Now Ready—Limited Edition 
Handbook of American Prisons—$4.00 
Health and Medical Service in Prisons—$2.50 


National Society of Penal Information, Inc. 
114 East 30th Street, New York City 


(Continued from page 44) ‘grateful memory to the Phelps- 
Stokes Foundation for the undivided help and support which it 
gave to Aggrey of Africa throughout. Dr. Anson Phelps-Stokes 
and Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones never failed Aggrey at any crisis. 
Without the help of the foundation his life might have again 
and again been hindered in its central purpose and much of its 
usefulness impaired. As we study what really was accomplished, 
it is easy to understand how the generous supporters, who were 
at the back of Aggrey in his great Christian adventure of faith, 
sustained him to the very end. 

In every sense of the word this book is remarkable and noth- 
ing could be wished for more, with a view to breaking down 
racial bitterness, than for such a volume as this to be widely 
read and also passed on from one reader to another, so that 
its story may be taken in again and again and its spirit assim- 
ilated. C. F. ANDREWS 


Poet on a Tower 
DEAR JUDAS, by Robinson Jeffers. Horace Liveright. 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HE poet stands in his tower upon the Californian sea-edge, 
looking out toward the sea. His tower is of stone which 
he has himself lifted piece upon piece from the nearby shore, 
laboring with the heavy masses of granite. It turns away from 
the land, from the little town, and from humankind. Poet and 
tower turn from the trivial, face only the elements—the sea 
beating upon the granite; the winds shredding the little hopeful 
tree-shoots; the wheeling stars. This man in his solitude 
endures the passion of contemplation as though he would pierce 
through to very reality itself. He is a bronze mystery; the lone 
hawk; the Adam of Michael Angelo touching the finger of God. 
Dear Judas, the new volume by Robinson Jeffers, does not 
deal with subjects of sexual tragedy as did Tamar and Roan 
Stallion. But dramatic horror pervades the work, tempered 
on the one hand by an intense compassion; on the other, by 
a sublime detachment. The title poem presents a new inter- 
pretation of the personalities of Jesus and of Iscariot. The 
Loving Shepherdess, a longer poem, a tale of the California 
coast, surpasses in quality of feeling and in the superb simplicity 
of its utterance, anything that has before come from the pen 
of Jeffers. 
In the shorter poems Jeffers looks upon the life of human 


129 pp. Price 


beings and finds its cruelty almost beyond enduring: 


the hopeless prostration of the earth 
Under men’s hands and their minds, 
The beautiful places killed like rabbits to make a city, 
The spreading fungus, the slime-threads 
And spores; my coast’s obscene future. ... 

Then he changes the focus of his vision, takes on an im- 
mense and cosmic perspective, sees man as a trivial, inquisitive 
animal amusing himself unimportantly, whose duration upon 
the earth is a spectral episode among the millennia. 

The eventual reality, the dark glory, remains. While the 
descendant of the ape plays with himself and his toys, love and 
the arts, the mind of the poet, the creator, in its solitude in- 
tensely listening, sensitizes itself to the greater, richer awareness, 
pierces through to the realities awaiting recognition, breaks 
through the surface of life to the core. 

Editor, The Carmelite PAULINE G. SCHINDLER 


The Judgment of 1930 


ART IN AMERICA, by Suzanne LaFollette. Harper. 
$5.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS is a stimulating, briskly-phrased book for the general 
reader, a critical review of American crafts, architecture, 
painting and sculpture from our earliest days to the present. 
And with over a hundred illustrations. Naturally it is easier 
to be final about the past than the present, since the importance 
of living artists must meet the judgment of 1940 or 50, and 
so naturally the reader will find more satisfaction in the rest 
of the book than in the final chapters. It would be easy to 
say that Miss LaFollette has attempted to cover too much, 
that she might have left some of her fields for other books. 
The other books are not written. Now they may be. 
American art is discussed in the light of the colonists’ origins 


361 pp. Price 
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and the economic condition of the early days; in the hard-up, 
isolated days of the new republic; in the days of material ex- 
pansion ; in the days of cultural insecurity—for which the author 
as a good word, for while native progress was retarded by 
great art purchases abroad, at least native taste was benefit- 
g by a glimpse of the plunder—the impetus of the exposition 
of 1876, the revolutionary effect of the Armory show of 1913. 
Nothing is out of its social background. In describing the 
Romanesque buildings of the architect Richardson, for instance, 
she reminds us that his period was that of the railway strike of 
1877, the Haymarket riot, the Homestead strike. She gives 
space to the dumb-bell tenement, prize winner of 1879, as well 
as to the chateaux and palaces, the classical railway stations and 
libraries. If you think art books none of your affair and that 
you already “know what you like,” consider this passage ot 
architectural comment: 


These figures [from the International Labor Office] cover the 
period from 1921 to 1928; and they show that where, of building 
permits issued in 1921 in 257 American cities, fifty-eight per cent 
were for one-family houses and twenty-four per cent for apart- 
ment buildings, in 1928 fifty-four per cent were for apartment 
buildings and only thirty-five per cent for one-family houses. 


And more. If Copley means mainly to you the name of a 
set of good reproductions; if you take Abbey and Vedder for 
granted as you did in your highschool days; if it has never oc- 
curred to you to wonder why Duveneck’s paintings have the 
coloring of the Dutch school or why a Sargent show at the 
Grand Central galleries is like a tea party; if most of Amer- 
ican sculpture leaves you cold, or worse if it doesn’t; if you 
miss beautiful human beings in modern paintings; and endless 
other if’s—here is a provocative book. Miss LaFollette has 
used her eyes, digested many books, articles, letters and con- 
versations. She must be put with Lewis Mumford and Walter 
Pach, sturdy lumbermen who clear the brush so that the trees 
may prosper. FLoreNcE Lorgs KELLOGG 


- Middle-of-the-Road Planning 


MASTERING A METROPOLIS, by R. L. Duffus. Harper & Brothers. 
302 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ERSUASION, not coercion, will bring about the adoption 

of the regional plan for New York and its environs lately 
eompleted after seven years of research and an expenditure of 
ene million dollars. This is a paraphrasing of several signifi- 
¢ant observations in a significant book by Robert L. Duffus— 
@ book which (if we may dare predict along with the regional 
planners who picture for us the city of 1965) should be one of 
the chief instruments to bring about the desired result. Ten 
@etailed and highly technical volumes of findings and recom- 
mendations reflect the labors of the last seven years of the 
‘Regional Plan Committee. One volume by Mr. Duffus pre- 
‘sents and interprets the essentials of the plan in a way both 
fascinating and illuminating to the lay reader. Transit and 
‘transportation, harbors and waterways, highways, parks and 
park-ways, recreational areas, “neighborhoods,” waste lands, 
-skyscrapers—within a compass of less than three hundred pages 
'we learn how the tangles and congestion of the region came 
‘into being; how and why it has come about that in the year 
1930, 86 per cent of the population in the region is jammed 
‘into ninety-seven square miles, while the remaining 14 per cent 
‘is spread over two hundred miles, or 68 per cent of the area. 
But, in addition, the plan itself whereby conditions can be 
ameliorated, regulated and controlled so as to make this same 
region in 1965 with twice its present population of ten millions 
a more desirable habitat, is held under the magnifying glass of 
the trained interpreter. 

Mr. Duffus shows how the planners have aimed at a middle 
course between two opposite and extreme conceptions—that of 
a practical policy which does not extend beyond the concrete 
and the present, and that of an idealistic dream based solely 
upon the abstract and the future. Blended together, the result 
‘is a policy which possesses soul as well as flesh and blood, an 
ideal based on realities, tempered by the flights of fancy. Apply 
‘this policy to the City of the Future and the last chapter of 
the book emerges. 

Perhaps it might be a clever suggestion to advise the reading 


HEALTH CLASSICS 
Outstanding Health Books/-Laymen 


ata Great Saving 


HE health books that should be in your home—those of al! 

publishers which have proved most popular and helpful—are 
now available by mail at reduced prices. All are interesting, 
authoritative and written in clear, simple language. Any or all 
will be mailed postpaid at the prices quoted, with a money-back 
guarantee. 


(1) The Lazy Colon. By Charles (5) Blood Pressure—Its Cause, 


M. Campbell and Albert K. Effect and Remedy. By Lew- 
Detwiller, M.D. (Generally re- ellys F. Barker, M.D., 1.19 
cognized as the leading work on of Johns Hopkins. $ . 


constipation.) Sixth 


edition. $2.59 (6) The: Skin, Its Care and 
Treatment. By Albert Strickler, 

(2) Colds, Cause, Treatment M.D., Prof. of Dermatology, 

and Prevention. By Russell L. Jefferson Medical Col- 

Cecil, M.D., ’ Cornell lege, Philadelphia. $1.39 

Medical College. $.97 


(7) Indigestion, What It Is and 
How to Prevent It. By Arthur 
L. Holland, M.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical Col- 


(3) Rheumatism, 
and Menace. 
Barker, M.D., 


Its Meaning 
By Lewellys F. 
Johns 


Hopkins. $1.39 iege, New York City. $1.19 
(4) Your Heart and How to (8) The Teeth and Mouth. By 
Take Care of It. By Robert H. Leroy L. Hartman, D.D.S., 
Babcock, ,M.D., New Columbia Medical 

York. $1.39 School. $1.39 


“THE LAZY COLON” on the GREATEST 
SINGLE CAUSE OF ILL HEALTH 


NE book, The Lazy Colon, you will certainly need because it 

deals in the most comprehensive fashion with the human in- 
testinal tract, which Dr. Foges of Vienna calls the most prolific 
source of dangerous disease. It presents the newer methods of 
treating intestinal stasis (constipation) as developed by 300 world- 
famous Physicians. 42nd thousand already. 


Dr. John Dewey, Columbia University: You have rendered us all a 
service by making this material available.” 


Prof. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins University: ‘It is very well 
written and should accomplish much good.” 


Lloyd H. Wright, San Gabriel, Calif.: ‘“‘SSend by return mail one 
copy of ‘The Lazy Colon,’ recommended to me by my physician, 
Dr. Olson of Los Angeles.’’ 


Martin W. Barr, M.D., noted physician and author: ‘‘Sat up most 
of last night reading this delightful and masterly book.’’ 


SOME OF THE 36 CHAPTER TITLES 


Mysteries of the Intestines Revealed by X-Rays; Curious Causes 
of Constipation; Startling Theories of Self-Poisoning; Story the 
Urine Tells; Surprising Theory of Water Drinking; Hardening of 
Arteries; High Blood Pressure; Purgatives, their Proper and Im- 
proper Use; Mineral Oil; Bran or Agar, Which?; Vitamin Facts; 
Greatest Menace of All; Intelligent Use of the Hnema; Coated 
Tongue, Its Cause and Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the Long Sought 
Remedy; Starting Right with Children. 


Money Refunded If Desired 


If you find that the books you order do not contain practical, 
important and usable information, simply return them and your 
money will be refunded. 


ee 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS, 8 East 12th St., Dept. H4, New York 


O (1) $2.59 O (2) $ .97 O (3) $1.39 O (4) $1.39 
O (5) $1.19 O (6) $1.39 O (7) $1.19 O (8) $1.39 
Kindly send me the books checked above postpaid. Enclosed is 


$ If Iam not fully satisfied with any of them, I may return 
and my money will be refunded. 


Wim, 0 6: Sale (8)n A) 6 1Ulenb) ele (le © & 10 616 616 0 0 019,000 6.0160 0,0 010 0 U8 6.0.6.0 010.0 0,6 6.0.00 6 af6 aie 
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Are You World-Conscious? 
Just Published! 


Two Important New Books 
Each by a Recognized Authority 


NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 
This human and understanding book makes 
the reader sure of his ground in discussing the 
growth of nationalism and with it internation- 


alism. $2.50 


A WORLD COMMUNITY 


By John Herman Randall 
A clear, timely and readable book on the 
“supreme task of the 20th century”—showing 
just what factors are awakening the interna- 
tional mind. $2.50 
The first two volumes in the “World Unity Library”, 


a series dealing with international movements and trends 
of vital importance. 


Buy your books of your bookseller 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 


3 new Social Service 
Monographs— 


PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN CANADA 
By Marcaret KirkpATRICK STRONG 
Dr. Strong has critically analyzed both the 
federal and provincial administrative organi- 
zation in Canada as it functions for the treat- 
ment of poverty, delinquency, lunacy, feeble- 
mindedness, and child protection. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN LOUISIANA 


By EvizaBETH WISNER 
Miss Wisner reviews the complete situation 
as it has been shaped by the fact that Louisi- 
ana territory underwent six changes of govern- 
ment, law, language, and customs, in one 


hundred years. ; 
$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


CANADIAN PENAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
By C. W. ToppPinc 


This volume is based on research extending 
over a period of more than ten years and is 
a description and evaluation of Canadian penal 
and reformative institutions rather than of the 
whole Canadian system of justice. 

$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


The University of Chicago Press 
5746 Ellis Avenue Chicago 


of this last chapter first. Then with the objective clearly in | 
mind, the steps necessary toward its achievement form a logical © 
sequence of recommendations. Envisage this city as created | 
per the prescription of the Regional Plan, and as Mr. Duffus — 
points out, the city of 1965 will achieve the purpose of a great 
metropolis as it is not achieved today. An airplane view will | 
reveal the fact that in three and a half decades congestion will — 
not have increased in the center of the city, and yet the func-— 
tions that properly belong to a great metropolis will remain. 
Land will be put to its proper uses. Many a real estate spec-_ 
ulator of 1930 may in 1965 wish that “birth control of lots” 
had been exercised at that earlier date. All this, and much 
more, provided plans wisely made today are forthwith adopted. 

But, as Frederick A. Delano says in the foreword to Mr. 
Duffus’ book, no matter how wisely conceived plans may be 
they will be significant in civic development only if they are 
both understood and enthusiastically endorsed by all citizens and 
civic organizations whose support is necessary to their execution. — 
Understood they will surely be if this book is read. Endorsed, — 
at least in substance, they should be, if understood. Our sug- | 
gestion is this: make the study of this volume an integral part 
of a course in democracy in the school system of the region, 
for after all though the citizen of today has his share in creat- 
ing the city of tomorrow, the real burden—or privilege—will 
fall to the lot of the citizens now in the making. Here is an 
instrument to help mould his thoughts in accordance with a — 
plan that is “not a mere attempt to escape from existing evils, © 
but a proposal to take the natural and man-made foundations | 
that we have and upon them to erect the most splendid metrop- 
olis—the most magnificent regional community the world has_ 
ever known.” Perhaps since this is the authorized populariza-_ 
tion of the plan, it is to be put to such a use. And, we might — 
add, to understand and appreciate the plan for the New York 
Region is to understand the principles underlying all regional 
planning, and it is with this thought in mind that Mr. Duffus 
has handled his material. Louta D. Lasker | 


Little Acorns of the Theater 


FOOTLIGHTS ACROSS AMERICA, by Kenneth Macgowan. Harcourt- 
Brace. 398 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE American drama and theater are in the hands of the — 
vivisectionists. Alarmists see clearly the symptoms of a 
decline. The people who regard it purely as a money-earning 
occupation, stage-hands, truckmen, scenic artists, ticket spec- 
ulators, have it behind the bars for failure to pay. The real 
estate interests lament largely for the same reason. The actors — 
have nothing to say—literally and figuratively. The public that 
the drama has always served regards the troubled and dis- 
hevelled muse with contempt, satisfied to leave its fate with its 
dubious consorts. Everybody knows just what is wrong, but 
nobody will do anything to help. 

Now comes Kenneth Macgowan with a book that is pure — 
diagnosis of conditions. With the instinct of the showman he 
has titled it, Footlights Across America, dramatic enough for 
a survey undertaken for the Carnegie Corporation and the — 
Adult Education Association. And he keeps it dramatic from — 
cover to cover. As a reviewer for first-line newspapers through 
that decade now getting a little mauve, when the ambition of 
a reviewer was to be famous as an epigramatist rather than 
as a critic, Macgowan was always better as a critic than as a 
master of epigram. This and his career as a producer assure 
his book respectful consideration. It is an arresting and provoca- _ 
tive compendium, sane and thorough in its analysis and withal 
free from personal bias or pedantic opinion. 

Footlights Across America pivots on the idea of a “national 
theater” as an institution rather than as an industry, and Mac- 
gowan seems to have found in the little theaters, the commu- 
nity theaters and the college theaters liberally scattered through- 
out the country, the greatest hope for a national theater. As 
these are mostly “amateur” in the true sense, Macgowan’s 
book should be read with an avid interest by some two or three 
hundred thousand persons today actively engaged throughout 
the country in home-brew dramatics that in many cases excel 
the productions offered by the commercial theater. The amount 
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of information, as useful as it is interesting, packed in Foot- 
lights Across America is staggering. As a “survey” it natural- 
ly carries a heavy load of statistics, but these are presented so 
that any theater director or producer worthy of the title will 
find himself analyzing the tables with intense curiosity. 

Mr. Macgowan advocates the advisability of a central bureau 


for the exchange of ideas and mutual help to which all organ- 


ized theaters, whether “little” or big, should acknowledge a 
measure of allegiance. As the “little” theater is the fruit of a 
rebellion from a too patently organized theater, it is doubtful 
if a central bureau is the Valhalla of these insurgents. It is a 


fine idea and possibly a desideratum, but it is still true that 


a child burns his fingers at a stove only once. Organization, 
because of its abuses, is in disrepute and this writer believes 
that so far as the theater is concerned, any attempt to harness 
the little theaters of the country up to any collective rules and 
regulations will be regarded by these avocationalists with great 
suspicion. There have been too many such efforts from ulterior 
motives and selfish interests, and the important little theaters 
throughout the country have grown by experience to regard any 
attempt at amalgamation as a danger-signal. 
General Manager 


National Little Theater Tournament 


WALTER HartTwIc 


Interpreting the Negro 


ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE. Edited with an 
Introduction by V. F. Calverton. The Modern Library. 535 pp. Price 
95 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


COMPREHENSIVE anthology of fiction, short plays, 

poetry, folk-songs, essays, literary and sociological, auto- 
biography, representing the artistic self-expression of the Amer- 
ican Negro, in over five hundred pages of the format and 
reasonableness of the Modern Library, is surely not a gift 
horse to be looked too hard in the mouth. Indeed, we should 
be thankful for this useful compilation. Mr. Calverton’s edit- 
ing is comprehensive and sympathetic. Five years of accumula- 
tive discussion and criticism since the heralding of the “New 
Negro” and the “Negro Renaissance” have made that possible 
and relatively easy. But what real students of this movement 
in the cultural life of the American Negro need most at present 
is perhaps more an analysis of trends than a mere summary; 
at all events what they would trust more implicitly would be 
an authoritative critical interpretation. Mr. Calverton’s selec- 
tions, especially on the sociological side, do not support his dicta 
—so cocksurely given in the introduction that one reasonably 
expects them to be supported in the body. So the prime value 


‘of the book remains at the reportorial level, as a summary 


from which the reader may get a tolerably rounded picture 
of the contemporary Negro, and draw his own conclusions. 
On the literary side, the selections are representative: in 
fiction especially some of the best work of Toomer, Walrond, 
Rudolph Fisher and Claude McKay is included. The sample 
chapters from Negro novelists offer a good conspectus of style 
and approach, if not of plot and philosophy. On poetry, un- 
doubtedly the preeminent field of Negro genius to date, the 


editing is too tolerant or too undiscriminating, except when 


Es- 


following the beaten paths of several prior anthologies. 


pecially is the section of folk material untypical and mediocre 


—a point to be expected, perhaps, since the feeling for folk 


values can rarely be gotten from the outside. 


But on the sociological side where one would wish the keen- 
est cross-section of Negro thought and opinion, the anthology 
is not on the whole authoritative. Not because it does not in- 
clude competent reporters, but because they are not selected at 
their best. Benjamin Brawley’s critique of Negro fiction is 
obviously out of sympathy with modern trends in fiction and 
ignores DuBose Heyward, Julia Peterkin, not to mention the 


_ Negro writers of fiction quoted in the anthology itself, and so 


capable a social interpreter as Charles S. Johnson i is represented 
by a minor, reportorial account of Negro migration. Abram 
Harris’s The Negro and the New Economic Life is thus 
outstanding, when it should be in alignment with a phalanx of 
articles showing social self-portraiture and self-criticism. That 
the articles of Franklin Frazier on the Negro bourgeoisie and 
of George Schuyler on the Negro as the foil of Nordic superi- 
ority compensations attempt such criticism without any too suc- 
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NEW BOOKS ON 


NDIA 


LOOKS TO HER FUTURE 
by Oscar MacMillan Buck 


Dr. Buck spent his boyhood and many years of his 
adult life in India. Out of an intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of the country and people he has given a 
challenging study of modern conditions, especially as 
viewed against the background of nationalism. 
(Publication date April 25) 


$1.00 


An Indian Approach to India 
by a group of nationals 


A frank expression of what important Christian leaders 
of India think about their relations to western churches. 


$1.25 
India on the March Freedom 
New and RevisedEdition by Welthy Bonsinger 
Fisher 
by Alden H. Clark A charming story of two 


young students, brother and 
sister, belonging to a high- 
caste Hindu family as they 
meet the mew forces of 
changing India. Illustrated 
with drawings by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and other India 
artists connected with his 
school. 85 cents 


One of the most up-to-date 
books on India. It is made 
up of tales of adventures, 
stories of Indian heroes, 
Christian missionaries, Indian 
Christians, and new material 
on the social and political sit- 
uation. $1.00 


Friendship Press 
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New APPLETON Books 
THE DIAGNOSIS of HEALTH 


By William R. P. Emerson, M.D. ‘May easily become 
as common a family possession for early youth and 
young maturity as Dr, Holt’s classic has been for the 
rearing of babies.”"—Dr. Haven Emerson in The Survey 
Illus. $3.00 


PSYCHOLOGY: Normal and Abnormal 


By James W. Bridges. A psychology for the medical 
man and for the public receiving medical treatment. $3.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY of CHILDHOOD 


By Edgar James Swift. A comprehensive survey cover- 
ing the whole range of psychology from infancy through 
adolescence, by the author of “Psychology and the Day’s 
Work” $3.00 


INSOMNIA 


By Joseph Collins, M.D. The eminent neurologist and 
writer gives sane, practical advice to those affected with 
insomnia, and advocates self-treatment. Illus. $1.50 


DIABETES: Directions for Treatment by 
Insulin and Diet 


By Benjamin F, Smith, M.D. Includes tables of diet 
and information and instructions which aid the patient 
co-operating with his physician. $2.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


By Leonardo Bianchi. ‘This great Italian authority’s 
last message on the principles of mental, physical and 
social hygiene. $2.50 ‘ 


BECAUSE I STUTTER 


By Wendell Johnson. A helpful book for all who stutter 
or are interested in stutterers. $1.50 ‘ 


At Booksellers or from the Publishers 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
3S West 32nd Street New York 


cessfully achieving it, is no extenuation. For it shows that the 
objective of social self-interpretation was intended, but not at- 
tained in the sociological set-up of the volume. One is not un- 
grateful for an invaluable handy manual, but the anthology 
that will finally satisfy must be more of an interpreter and 
guide. ALAIN LOCKE 
Howard University 


O Pseudo-Attic Shape! 


THE WOMAN OF ANDROS, by Thornton Wilder, Albert and Charles 
Bom. 162 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE comparison of this book to a Greek medallion is ob- 
vious: it consists of three or four figures standing out from 
a conventionalized pastoral background which is indicated by 
only a few lines. The chief of those figures is Chrysis, the 
Woman of Andros, made conspicuous by her beauty and set 
apart superficially by her profession of hetaira, but more funda- 
mentally in the insular society of Brynos, by her intelligence. 
Thornton Wilder has developed one of his favorite themes, 
the pitifully groping loneliness of the human soul, which reaches 
tragedy when the quality of that soul is fine enough. “It was 
Chrysis’ reiterated theory of life that all human beings—save 
a few mysterious exceptions who seemed to be in possession of 
some secret from the gods—merely endured the slow misery 
of existence, hiding as best they could their consternation that 
life had no wonderful surprise after all and that its most diffi- 
cult burden was the incommunicability of love.” This is the 
important tragedy of the book, beside which Chrysis’ own death 
and that of Glycerium and her child are but passing events: 
Chrysis trying to break out of emotional imprisonment by gather- 
ing about her a houseful of derelicts to love, seeing the shadow 
of release in her professional relations, looking for it in the 
half-understanding admiration of the youths at her banquets. 
She glimpses its reality briefly in Pamphilus’ understanding, 
only to know that she must give it up. So she dies with resigned 
praise for “the world and all living. All that is, is well.” 
It is difficult to find fault with The Woman of Andros; it 


is so literate, so intelligent and so full of sweet epigrams to be. 


rolled under the tongue of the mind. But it misses somewhere, 
perhaps because of its very smoothness. The despair is too well 
controlled. Chrysis’ measured pacing of tragedy is far less 


moving than, for instance, the frantic scurryings of Alix in 


The Cabala. The answer may be that for all Wilder’s ap- 
preciation of the classic traditions, it takes a Greek to carve 
a Greek medallion. Marjorie McFarLtanp 


Just a Book 


JOHN MERRILL’S PLEASANT LIFE, by Alice Beal Parsons. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


RS. PARSONS has here set herself a difficult task—to 
record the middle years of a life as it was lived, the 


Dutton. 


stream of John Merrill’s experience and thought and feeling: 


as it flowed over some twenty years. She has let other people 
come into her story only as John Merrill was in contact with 
them, showing them as he saw them, and only in their relation- 


ships to him. It is an interesting literary problem, but Mrs. 


Parsons leaves it only partly solved. John Merrill and the 
people who helped make the pattern of his life are flat figures, 
placed stiffly against the carefully painted back-drop of Pawlet, 
an industrial town beside the Hudson River. The unreality 
of the people may be due, in part, to the suddenness with which 
they are snatched off the scene and hustled back again, in part 
to the long and not very interesting speeches they make to 
one another about music or scenery or the secret of a pleasant 
life. The story is without overtones; it is inconclusive and 
never completely clear, like life itself. But even when it is 
beautifully written—and Alice Beal Parsons often writes with 
skill and beauty—the book lacks life’s vigor and depth. To 
this reader, at least, it was disappointing, after the sharp and 
eager questing of Woman’s Dilemma, and the richness and 
vitality of The Insider: It is not a poor novel, of course, either 
in structure or in writing. But from Alice Beal Parsons one 
does not expect “just a book.” BEULAH AMIDON 
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Books that Live 


The History of Economics 
By OTHMAR SPANN. 


economic problems of today, 
brings the subject down to 
and Wesley Clare Mitchell. 


Germany. 


A Son of China 
SHENG-CHENG, young descendant of an 


old family, reveals the soul of his people 
in an exciting autobiography. ‘‘A charming 
book, also the sign of a new epoch.’’— 


Paul Valéry. $3.00 


The Meaning of Culture | 
JOHN COWPER POWYS'S best-seller, 


showing how the cultured life becomes a 
way of happiness. $3.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO.,, Inc. 


Focussing on the 
this book 
Irving Fisher 


100,000 sold in 
$3.50 


An Army of Readers Turns to This Great Book 
To learn how the facts of life control human behavior 


THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF 


_~s 


HUMAN NATURE 


By H. S. JENNINGS 


Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University 


You who have sought to understand yourself — go 
to the fascinating science of BIOLOGY to find 
the answers to your questions. As the discovery 
of the unconscious revolutionized Psychology — as 
the atom revolutionized Physics -- so does the 
theory of the genes (the basic particles of our 
make-up) recast the biological study of human be- 
ings. Here an eminent scientist clarifies new dis- 
coveries, in a book which does for Biology what 
Eddington did for Physics, what Watson did for 
Behaviorism, what Durant did for Philosophy. 


§1 illustrations 


70 FIFTH AVE., 


$4.00 


NEW YORK 


WHEN DETROIT’S OUT OF GEAR 


(Continued from page 14) 


his work back. A day or so afterward two women came to see 
her from the company and left her a little card which they 
told her to give to her husband to take to the plant the next 
_ morning. 


My visit with Martha was on the day that her husband had 


taken the card and every little while throughout the conversa- 
tion she would say, “I guess he didn’t get it or he would have 
been back.” And then a little later, “He would have been 
back to tell me if he had gotten it.” And then, “I guess he 
didn’t get it.” We heard a quick step on the porch and Martha 
caught her breath. Tiburnias came in, his face alight and look- 
ing straight at Martha, without even seeing the rest of us, he 
called to her, “Well, I’ve got my old job back.” 


VEN if one could end every family story with words so 
laden with a happy significance as “I’ve got my old job 
back,” the tale would not be told. There is next winter com- 
ing for the Sidlicks, with Martha’s baby bringing extra pressure 
to bear; there are all the winters to come, bringing their vicis- 
situdes. And there are the hundred and fifty thousand other 
workers in Detroit who were out of work this winter who had 
no such stroke of luck—and there are the uncounted thousands 
of wage-losers in the districts tributary to the automobile center. 
Pontiac, where are factories belonging to the Fisher Body, 
the Yellow Cab, the Oakland and Willys Knight, is twenty 
miles from Detroit, and we wrapped up pretty thoroughly for 
the drive there. It is one of those unfinished industrial towns 
‘huddled around a city hall, its streets straggling out into a 
flat country. Things had been astir the morning I reached 
Pontiac. The Communists had staged a demonstration, the 
police had broken it up, the leader had been arrested, and there 
were little knots of people about the City Hall talking it over. 


It was said that the Communists had been spreading discontent 
among the unemployed. Irony in that, for surely it doesn’t 
take a Communist to make one feel discontented after six 
months of unemployment. And that is what many of. the 
workers in Pontaic had been up against. Last spring, when 
employment was at its peak, there were 29,000 at work; last 
fall they dipped to 14,000. The public funds were being called 
upon to the extent of approximately 2,000 grocery orders a 
week, and the officials estimated that as high as 90 per cent of 
the people coming to them came because of unemployment. 

I saw the same waiting lines in Pontiac that I had seen in 
Detroit and was told they were the same sort of cases. In 
the bus to Flint—it’s forty-five miles—a man behind me talked 
jubilantly of a new job awaiting him; but at last even his 
voice and the thought of those disconsolate groups we were 
leaving behind, were lost in the ride. It was just at sundown 
and so beautiful I could have gone on forever. The sun set 
over snow covered fields and apple orchards, and cast a glow 
over all the bleakness, It was good to see something lovely. 

As I drive a Buick, I someway felt an extra interest in the 
city where it is made. According to a report made by the Flint 
Chamber of Commerce, over 90 per cent of all the local indus- 
trial wage-earners are employed in plants which are subsidiaries 
of General Motors. I had associated high dividends and big 
profits so long with General Motors that I couldn’t believe that 
all the dreary things I’d met so far would be true here too. 
But they were, and someway there seemed an extra flatness. 
The very fact that a whole city of 150,000 people depends for 
livelihood upon one corporation gives a sense of hopelessness in 
bad times. 

Bright Future for Auto Industry Seen by Manufacturer 
Official had been the cheerful streamer in the Flint Daily Jour- 
nal for November 27; but Thanksgiving had its limitations 
when unofficial reports for November cited local production at 
ten thousand units against a normal of seventy thousand. The 
Journal published an article listing Industrial Firms of State 
Running Short Schedules, but omitting any reference to local 
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conditions. ‘Two inches was given up to a young man who 
committed suicide. No motive, the item said, could be found. 
He was to have returned to work “in a few days.” 

The Chamber of Commerce was not willing to give me em- 
ployment figures. Its January bulletin began with an article 
giving the rise in building permits in the five-year period end- 
ing December 31—(Flint makes Remarkable Growth! was the 
heading)—but the secretary told me that the rise and fall of 
industrial employment is not made public. In a pamphlet, Pro- 
gressive Flint, issued by the chamber in 1929, under the heading 
A Fortunate City, the statement began: “Flint considers her 
economic structure as particularly advantageous and stable.” 

Nonetheless, one grocer reported in November that his busi- 
ness had fallen in two weeks from $100 to $40 a day. A dairy 
reported in December that its milk routes were running $10 to 
$12 a day lower than usual. A baking company found a drop 
of 7,000 loaves a day in December. The Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Y. W. C. A. had made a study of conditions be- 
cause of the situation among the girls who came to them. The 
Social Service Bureau, at the time of my visit in January, 
particularly stressed the high type of family that was beginning, 
after six months of hard times, to come to them for assistance; 
and the City Poor Fund grocery bill approximated $15,000 that 
month, which was more than the entire food bill during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


HROUGHOUT the Middle West are the manufacturers 

of parts, the producers of the raw materials that go, into 
cars. In Cincinnati, the personnel director of a milling ma- 
chine company explained how the automobile industry was 
their “weather;” beyond a.certain point they could not reg- 
ularize employment in his plants so long as the demand from 
the machine rooms of the auto centers was so unsteady. In 
Braddock I caught a glimpse of the broken working time of 
the steel workers in the Pittsburgh district. The Slavs know 
how to get along pretty well in spite of it, the mill-town priest 
told me, but it was hard on the Americans who had not had 
the discipline of poverty. All eastern Ohio was affected by 
the slump in motor car manufacture during the fall and win- 
ter, accentuating the general business situation. In Cleveland, 
the Associated Charities reported that in the slack times this 
winter, unemployment accounted for 75 per cent of their case 
load and the City-State Employment office—whose work im- 
pressed me as the most competent I saw anywhere—reported 
that there were fewer jobs to be had there than in any January 
since 1922. 

At Friendly Inn in Cleveland they were planning a barber 
shop and boot-blacking stand in the settlement basement as an 
outlet for some of the half-grown colored boys who were out 
of work. One evening we went up to the top floor where I 
met an assortment of big gawky boys of sixteen and seventeen. 
They were all introduced separately and they each rose and 
made a little bow and said, “Pleased tow meet you, Miss 
Hall,” in a soft drawl with whites of their eyes rolling nervous- 
ly. Then we proceeded, sitting in a circle in approved round- 
table fashion. I did my best to draw them out and I did, but 
not in the way that I anticipated. 

Each one told how hard his job had been, how he’d had to 
quit because “he didn’t like to get so tiahed,” or he “just like 
to res’ in the winter and work in the summer,” and one said 
that “there wasn’t no reason anybody couldn’t get a good job 
if they jest get out and looks for it.” 
was a fighter and he didn’t care to work because he “made so 
much money as a caddy at the golf links he didn’t need to do 
nuthin’ but caddy and fight.” When pressed to know whether 
any of them worked in the automobile business, one killing boy 
rolled his eyes to the ceiling and said, “Yes, mam, I did.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“Why, I sits on de radiator of de Franklin to show it don’t 
get hot. I rides all day in a bathin’ suit with writin’ on it. But 
I has to walk home in the bathin’ suit, and I doesn’t like dat.” 

“Yeah,” broke in another one, “it wus a one-piece bathing 
suit, too.” 

Our tester snorted. “How come you say that. 
wore no one-piece, it was two all de time.” 

Whereat the round table ended. It had not been overly suc- 


I never 
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He hadn’t got out; he 


cessful, either in exhibiting the plight of the Negro migrants 
to the northern cities, much less that of my young informants 
who were so reassuringly polite. They were putting up a front 
‘like many a chamber of commerce; the Clevelarid chamber for 
example, which had resisted efforts to get public recognition of 
either the seriousness or the manageability of the unemploy- 
ment problem. But I would rather think now of those young 
boys I met at Friendly Inn than of all those waiting lines of 
people I had seen, waiting for work or relief, people whose 
households build their hopes and fears around the cars we use 
or pleasure in. Would that the tongues of angels could plead 
for the families I had seen! 

The experience the automobile makers have gone through is 
paralleled by that of the radio makers and other of our new 
mass production industries that are seasonal or subject to 
violent shifts in the market. ‘This winter’s dislocations have 
been on a grand scale, but the condition is one which is re- 
peated in a greater or less degree every year. 


HE unemployment study of the National Federation of 

Settlements has not been made with a view to pointing 
out remedies for unemployment. We know that the seasonal 
curves in some industries where management has recognized 
its waste, have been ironed out. We know that systems of 
insurance or employment reserves which protect workers 
through slack seasons have been evolved. We know that some 
employers have faced the problems of technological unemploy- 
ment in their own plants and overcome them. We know that 
in some measure money for public works has been used to ward 
off slack times and ease them when they come. We know that 
public employment departments have been organized which 
could serve as models for the rest of the country. But we 
know that these things are as yet only sporadic efforts on the 
part of generous, far-sighted men. ‘ 

May I remind the reader again that mine is not a record of 
the unemployable. Those of whom I have written are people 
who can and will work. Their records show this to be true. 
I have tried to let them speak for themselves. There is small 
doubt that if the voices of such men and women could reach 
far enough they would rouse the leaders of our times to the 
recognition that to give security to employment is a task worthy 
of the builders of American industry. 


OT far from our settlement house in Philadelphia is the 
Rodin Museum, and I often go there to see the more 

than life-size bronze group in the yard—his Burghers of Calais. 
You know the story of how, when the English besieged that 
» medieval city, they promised to spare the town if six men could 
be found who would give their lives for Calais. Rodin has 
caught the hostages as they were leaving the city gates, moving 
toward their death. When you come on them first you get 
a sense of mass, only made living by lights and shadows. 
Gradually as you stay the figures emerge, but only as men 
sharing a common destiny. Then if you stay long enough you 
begin to know what that destiny means to each one of them, 
and after you have felt this you never see them again just as 
parts of a group. You know that Calais is still near, for one 
man looks back and shields his eyes from the pain of it. His 
strong body, which strains toward the city, tells of a full and 
well loved life behind him. You know that he still feels the 
warmth of his wife’s last touch and the pull of his little chil- 
dren’s arms. Beside him is an old man who walks bent for- 
ward, with no look behind; the sag of age held straight in the 
grip of determination. It is not so hard for him because he 
has almost done with life. A young man leads and beckons 
them on with a snap of the finger and a bold gesture of the 
hand. His is the courage which comes from physical stamina, 
youth without imagination. There is an old Puritan, a sour 
man but just. He carries the keys of the city to the conquerors. 
You know by the grim look of the mouth that he allows no 
quarter for himself or for others. He takes his tragedy as 
sternly as he has taken his triumphs, a safe man to hold the 
keys of a city, but not one to adventure with on a spring day. 
I am sure his wife dared not cry until he had left her. There 
is one gentle figure, strong and beautiful. The eyes look way 
ahead, beyond the place where they go to die to the glory that 
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CAREERS 


by SHELDON and ELEANOR T. GLUECK 
With a Foreword by RICHARD C. CABOT 


Over 90% of the prisoners of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory were located, 5 to 15 years after 
their release, by the special technique of search 
and research evolved for this study. The method 
of research procedure, as set forth in this book, 
will prove of great value to social workers, 
probation and parole officers, teachers and 
students of Sociological and Social research. 


This unique study of the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can penal institutions is an indispensable vol- 
ume for anyone interested in the problems of 
delinquency. The book has been accorded a 
very significant critical reception. 


“A book whose conclusions are so sensational 
that they may radically affect the thought of 
our time on methods of dealing with the crim- 
inal.”—Editorial, The New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930. 


“A work of unique value and interest .. . Emi- 
nently readable and displays vision as well as 
exact knowledge.”—Dr. George W. Kirchwey, 
Eminent Criminologist and former Dean of 
Columbia University Law School. 


“Meticulous and detailed scientific study .. . 
Commands respect by the very nature of its ex- 


haustive treatment of the situation.”—Harry 
Hansen, in the New York World. 


“It debunks much present-day newspaper com- 
ment about criminals.”—The New York Herald 
Tribune. 


“The authors, undertaking to discover whether 
a reformatory .. . really reforms, have per- 
formed a magnificent research feat.”—The New 
York Evening Post 


“A profound study of the problem of delin- 
quency.”—The Boston Transcript 


At all bookshops, $5.00 
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illustrations. 
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book I know.” Professor Harry Elmer Barnes 
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of feeble-mindedness which has appeared in 
the English language. It can be safely desig- 
nated as the standard textbook in the field.” 


Price $3.00 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
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393 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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lies beyond. But while his eyes look ahead, his hand leads his - 
comrades on. It is-a gesture which leads while it tries to ex- 
plain. His own pain doesn’t matter; perhaps he doesn’t feel it; — 
but their pain he feels and he longs to take their spirits with 
him beyond their suffering. He himself is beyond the need 
for courage. 

Perhaps three hundred years from now, or a hundred, or — 
fifty—or less if you are hopeful—some sculptor will fashion 
a knot of men standing in our employment lines of today as 
hostages of the modern industrial center, so that all men may 
see their personal tragedies as well as the civic drama of it. 
And the citizens of Detroit may set the statue up in a public — 
square as symbol of their deliverance from a great threat to 
the life of the people. 


TIGHTENING THE MEXICAN BORDER 
(Continued from page 29) 


County, and the southern boundary of Kern County, the toe 
of the Nevada boot and that part of Arizona which fringes the 
Colorado, 2,262 separate investigations with a view to deporta- 
tion were carried on in three months. In conducting these in- 
vestigations, a total of 4,085,008 interviews were held with 
various persons. 

Moreover, knowing that they are here illegally and fearing 
examination and arrest, thousands of Mexicans have gone to 
the border and have asked permission to cross. Some of these 
have re-entered, legalizing their domicile in this country, but 
thousands have remained in their native land. It is the policy 
of the immigration service to permit and even encourage these 
“Voluntary deportations.” 

Just what are the social and economic bearings of this new 


border policy? In the first place it has resulted in a still further 


depletion of the available labor supply of the southwest. Just 
how great the shortage may be, it would take a Hoover Com- 
mission to find out. Employers of seasonal Mexican labor 
declare that it is very real, while the interests which have long 
been clamoring for restriction of immigration insist that it is 
only imaginary. Cotton growers say that they cannot harvest 
their crops, and one certainly sees plenty of signs along the 
highways calling for cotton pickers. The lettuce growers of 
the Imperial valley who are dependent upon Mexican labor are 
really finding themselves hard put to get men. Indeed they 
insist that because the border patrol is a border patrol, Mexican 
laborers get away from the line as fast as possible. “The fear 
of God” is so real that the American farmers are sure that it 
is going to ruin them. 

As a matter of fact, the growers along the border have never 
built up a labor policy. Favored by their proximity to a limit- 
less labor market, they have been content to use the peon when 
first he crosses the line. For the most part he has been pro- 
fitable because he has been ignorant. His value to them would 
keep up, if he were only dumb as well. Usually however it 
takes about one season for him to become acquainted with 
conditions in the new country. Then he quits and finds a better 
job, farther north. He is in school, and he learns rapidly. The 
border counties from the Gulf to the Pacific are just the 
primary department, where he learns his A. B. Cs. ‘Their 
traditional labor supply has been dependent upon practically 
unrestricted. immigration. And the day of unrestricted im- 
migration has passed. 

As a result of the new border policy there has been an in- 
crease in wages. Lugubriously the cotton and vegetable men 
of the Imperial valley tell the story. “There is not enough 
labor for everybody, and we are bidding against each other for 
what there is. We are having to pay more for our workers 
than ever before.” 

All this is to the good: for higher wages will inevitably be 
followed by better housing and increased standards of living. 
After all it is hard to get unduly concerned about the need for 
perpetuating an economic system which requires an annual 
influx of uninformed, unintelligent “hands”; an economic system 
whose very existence depends upon peon labor working for 
peon wages which yield only a peon standard of living. And 
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any industry which feels that it depends upon such labor condi- 
tions needs to set its economic house in order. 

There are some among us who are old enough to remember 
the closing days of the Civil war. There were plenty to declare 


that the South was absolutely dependent upon slave labor. It: 


has taken the South more than half a century to readjust her- 
self ; but that the south is stronger and more prosperous for 
having made that adjustment none will deny. Large employers 
of immigrant labor in the East were sure that the quota law 
of 1924 would spell ruin; inevitably however the elimination 
of cheap labor with cheap standards of living has reflected it- 
self in nation-wide prosperity. Cheap labor is always an in- 
dustrial narcotic. It results in over production which creates 
a depression: this in turn excites the producer to seek for still 
cheaper labor that he may still further reduce the cost of 
production. It is a vicious circle from the effects of which the 
Imperial and the San Joaquin valleys are suffering today. 
Nonetheless, there are certain elements of injustice in the 
new border policy. For ten years, the Mexican peon had surely 
been the Atlas holding upon his broad shoulders the economic 
life of the Southwest. He has bent his back over every field, 
toiled on every mile of railroad, and poured his sweat into every 
cubic yard of concrete. We have needed him; we have felt 
that we could not get along without him. And when our need 
was most acute in the industrial epoch which followed the 
war, we forgot our own immigration laws. Now that the acute 
need has passed away, by a stricter interpretation we are up- 
rooting these people and sending them home. By actual de- 
portations, or by “putting the fear of God” into their hearts, 
we are thrusting them into an economic order with which they 
have grown unfamiliar. Most of them have been conscious of 
doing no wrong. And when they steal back across the line to re- 
establish themselves in the social and economic order to which 
we have accustomed them, they are thrown in jail as common 
felons. The injustice comes not from any particular border 
policy, but rather because we have had no consistent policy. 
__ Furthermore a grave social problem is being created in 
. Mexican border cities. With a scarcity of work and an over- 
supply of workers, there is suddenly being dumped upon them 
a large number of people who are immediately competitors for 
the few jobs available. And Mexico has few organized agencies 
to take care of them until they can be rehabilitated. 


IME was when organized American labor was not opposed 
to Mexican immigration. It viewed with complacency the 
bronze-faced man with the sombrero and the long black 
mustache who was willing to live in a box-car, and toil through 
~the heat of the day with a pick and shovel. It did not get 
excited about Mexican cotton pickers, or beet workers who 
could make a living only by throwing the whole family into the 
field. Muck and dirt and sweat and migration; heat and child- 
labor and intolerable living conditions—all were summed up 
in the pat phrase: “He does the work no white man will do.” 
But gradually there has been a change. The little bronze 
man with the black mustache is nobody’s fool. Usually as we 
have seen he is good for about one season in the heat of the 
Imperial valley; then, with his little stake he moves to Los 
Angeles. He attends a night school and learns English; later 
perhaps a trade school where he becomes acquainted with the 
technical details of the job which lies just above him—out of 
the muck where he is working. The sombrero gives place to 
a workman’s cap; even the mustache disappears, and a foreign 
laborer bids for a job which he can do and will do at a cheaper 
wage than the American worker. 

A few years ago the sugar companies of Michigan imported 
at great expense ten or twelve thousand Mexicans to work in 
the beet fields. It meant work for only seven months of the 
year at the most. It could be made to pay living wages only 
by putting the children into the fields. It involved work from 
dawn to dark. It was a “stoop job.” But when the first beet 
season was over, the Mexicans drifted to Pontiac, to Detroit, 
to Flint, to Saginaw. They took the muck jobs in the foundaries. 
In the spring they were deaf to the frantic call from the beet 
growers. They stuck by their industrial jobs, and began slowly 
working their way up. The semi-skilled American laborer of 
the Middle West today is being ground between the upper 
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And that’s what the Boston meetings of the 
National Conference of Social Work and its Asso- 
ciate Groups can.mean to you—a real adventure 
in social understanding, and in seeing and mixing 
with leaders in social work all over this country. 


Conference-going is hard work too—but then most 
adventures have some hard work about them. The 
results——a renewed inspiration, a different view- 
point and new material on such old troublesome 
problems as relief and unemployment will be worth 
the hard work, and worth the spending of your 
time, money and energy. 


You can’t afford to miss your chance to get out and 
measure yourself with the mewest advances in 
social work. And where can you do it more effect- 


ively and intelligently than at a National Con- 
ference? 


So set your 
course for Boston! 


National Conference of Social 
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mill-stone of the highly skilled trades and the nether mill-stone — 


of common Mexican labor. 

But competition is coming in even more acute form from the 
second generation of Mexicans. For ten years teachers in our 
public schools have been calling our attention to the fact that 


the children of these pick and shovel men are not morons. | 


While retarded by migration from place to place, by malnutri- 
tion, by poor housing, they have held their own with our Amer- 
ican children. But this is even more important; our teachers 
testify almost unanimously that when it comes to hand work, 


these children of the pick and shovel men average better than “4 
“These second generation Mexicans,” — 


the Anglo-Saxon child. 
said a grower, “aren’t worth their salt!’ Then he went on to 


explain, “They go to school for a little while, and when they 4 


come out they won’t chop lettuce with their fathers.” 

Probably not; and that is the reason why the American 
Federation of Labor has lined upon the opposite side of the 
fence from the border country farmers and twice gone on record 
as favoring the application of the provisions of the quota law 
to Mexico. 

But the difficulties involved in making Mexico a quota nation 
have been too thoroughly discussed to need more than brief 
mention here. Citizens of all western hemisphere nations are 
admitted without quota restrictions. Can we single out Mexico 
from the other Latin countries of the new world, and place 


her immigration upon a quota? What about our treaty with | 
its “favored nation” clause? And if all the Latin-American 


countries are brought under the quota, how will it affect our 
growing trade with South America? If Mexico, why not 
Canada? 

Is it possible, that facing these knotty problems the State 


Department passed the tip to the Department of Immigration? — 


At all events we have discovered that the gaps in the Mexican 
border can be stopped without the quota. 


IVORYDALE 


(Continued from page 22) 


You know what I mean—afraid we can’t get the children what they 
ought to have, or afraid we’ll lose our homes, or afraid I’ll be out of 
work. Say, I guess I feel as safe as Mr. Procter himself! 


Many workers with whom I talked had been with the firm 
before the present employment guarantee plan went into effect, 
and the labor turnover ran over 100 per cent annually. 

“They never was brutal here about turning men off,” John 
oe said (I do not use the real names of employes in quoting 
them). 


None of this laying you off in the middle of the morning, for 
instance, like they do at the X plant. But things sure was dif- 
ferent than they are now. You could just about count on a month’s 
lay-off in the summer as well as in the winter, and then there 
would be a spell of short time now and then, and so on. It was 
hard on the company, slowing down and speeding up like that. 
And it was hard on us. I'll say it was! I’ve worked fifty weeks a 
year for three years now. And counting it by the year, I’ve made 
more than my brother that’s a bookkeeper down town, in straight 
wages. Besides that, I’ve been paying out my stock, with profit 
sharing dividends to help me, where he can’t manage to save a 
cent. Fact is, I’m giving him a little help this winter. The office 
he was in cut down on its force right after the crash, and he was 
two months out of a job. He’s working again now, but of course, 
he’s dreadfully behind. 

Miss Drew went to work in the packing department thirty- 
five years ago. “We used to never know how to figure,” she told 
me. “You'd work two weeks, and then that lay-off would be 
looking you in the face again. Especially at Christmas—-there 
was years I’d go along the street at Christmas time not knowing 
whether I dared buy my presents, because I might need my 
money for the rent. Now we're so used to steady work I guess 


we just take it for granted. But when I look back, I realize the © 


difference it makes. I wouldn’t go back to those old days, not 
for the highest wages you can get at the rush time downtown.” 

Bert Kuhn helped put the cap on the smoke-stack of the 
present Ivorydale plant in 1885. For the past seven years he 
has been on a pension. On his own job as pump operator 
Mr. Kuhn 


had more overtime than lay-off. But a good many of the depart- 
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ments used to be pretty irregular, before this new scheme went into 
effect. I hear that works fine, but it’s since my day at the plant. 
I was with the company when this Mr. Procter come home from 
college and pulled on a pair of overalls. He worked all over the 
factory. Many a time I’ve heard Charlie Ketcham tell how Mr. 
Procter sat up all night, boiling his first kettle of soap. He’s always 
taken a big interest in soap making, though he knows every depart- 
ment in the plant. Hundreds of the men and girls he can call by 
name. Of course, we know he’s our boss—a job is bound to go to 
pieces without a boss. But I don’t believe you'll find a single one of 
his employes that don’t think of him as a friend, too. It makes it 
better for everybody, having that kind of feeling in the plant. 


There are three representatives of the employe-stockholders 
on the Procter and Gamble board of directors, chosen annually 
by popular election, one each from Ivorydale, Port Ivory 
(Staten Island, N. Y.) and the Kansas City plant. I had a long 
talk with the man who was chosen to serve on the board from 
Ivorydale several years ago, an up-standing young German- 
American of about thirty-five. He said: 


I’m glad I had that chance; it gave me a chance to get acquainted 
a little with Mr. Procter. I always knew he was a great boss, but 
now I know there probably isn’t his like anywhere in the world. 
I always felt perfectly at home at the meetings and said my say 
just like Mr. French [the vice-president] or any of them. I’ve 
worked on the railroad and in the steel mills—I mever saved a 
cent till I came here. I’ve been here eight years. I’ve got my stock 
all paid for, and I’m buying my home. And I’ve got a lot more 
years to buy stock. 


AVE HENLY was fairly typical of the newer employe in 

his attitude toward his job at Ivorydale. Dave, a lean, 
anxious-looking Kentuckian, told me he came to Cincinnati be- 
cause “times got so bad back home.” He is a machinist. 


I had my job nine years. And then, just like that, they let me 
out. I couldn’t git nothin’ back home. I heerd times was better in 
Cincinnati an’ come up here. Then I come out to this factory. I 
was like to go crazy. But they’re different out here from what 
they are some places. They got time to talk things out with a man. 
I tole them just how ’twere with me. They didn’t have no place 
for a machinist, but they offered me unskilled labor, an’ I was glad 
enough to git that. I been here ten months now. I can’t say I like 
my work—I’m a machinist. But they say the first opening, they'll 
put me at my right work. And you kin believe what they tells you 
here. They don’t string you along. Of course, wages for common 
labor don’t go far, but we’re makin’ out somehow. I got plenty to 
worry about, but one thing I ain’t got—I’m not goin’ to lose my job. 


The head of the men’s employment division at Ivorydale 
underscored what this tall Kentuckian said. “The men who 
apply for jobs often tell me they don’t care what the wage rate 
is—it’s the steady work that counts.” 

What steady work for a large group of industrial workers 
“means in community terms, was stated for me by a good many 
people in Cincinnati and in St. Bernard. Ivorydale, which 
covers more than a hundred acres, is situated in St. Bernard, a 
community of about 7,500 inhabitants which is located within 
the Cincinnati city limits but is nevertheless an independent city. 
More than a quarter of the town’s inhabitants are Procter and 
Gamble employes. It is a prosperous community with four 
building and loan associations besides the bank, good public 
elementary and high schools, and street after street of com- 
fortable homes, frame or brick, each with its own yard and 
shade trees. In physical appearance, it would never be taken 
for a “factory town.” An official of the bank, who has been in 
St. Bernard since 1914, said to me: 

If it hadn’t done anything except give their people the ease of 
mind they have now, that job guarantee would have been worth 
while. Most of our depositors are Procter and Gamble employes. 
We used to have lots of applications for loans, to tide workers 
over emergencies. There has been very little of that the last years. 
Regular work at the plant has made this a more prosperous com- 
munity. It has made better times for the bank. I think officials of 
the company would tell you that it has paid them, too. But I believe 
mental strain is worse than sickness—harder to stand, and, in the 
long run, worse for a man and his family, and that’s what Procter 
and Gamble have relieved. Among our depositors, the new ar- 
rangement at the plant has not meant a big increase in savings 
accounts but in stock ownership. Of course, that is a more profitable 
form of savings. And with steady wages and a backlog of savings, 
the workers at Procter and Gamble can live much better than 
most factory groups. It is conservative to say, I think, that eighty 
per cent of them own their own homes. In most factory towns, 
there’s a big liquor problem, there’s unrest and discontent, and 
worry all the time. How can men (Continued on page 61) 


The daily war at 
MRS. ZEMBINSKI'S 


ON ONE SIDE, the children—eager to do as Americans do, 
arguing for cleaner, pleasanter surroundings. 

On the other side stands Mrs. Zembinski—tired, un- 
comprehending. She works hard from morning till night. 
She can’t see why they complain! 

Lighten her work, and she'll probably agree with the 
younger generation. You can do this by suggesting 
Fels-Naptha. It will give her extra help for every soap-and- 
water task. Good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Work- 
ing together, they loosen stubborn dirt and wash it away 
quickly and thoroughly without hard rubbing—even in 
cool water! 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample 
of Fels-Naptha, mentioning Survey Graphic. 
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Individual and Community 
SOCIAL WORK 


The social worker working with Jews must be trained 
to deal successfully with the socially maladjusted Jewish 
family and individual. 


But he must be able, also, to see the problem in 
the large. He must “see” the Jews of America as a 
distinctive group aiming at adjustment to the general 
environment for its own greater happiness and the 
enrichment of American life. 


Holders and prospective holders of a bachelor’s 
degree are invited to examine carefully the 
advantages of 


Jewish Social Work as a Profession 


A number of scholarships and fellowships ranging from 
$150 to $1000 for each school year are available for 
especially qualified students. 


For full information write to 
M. J. Karpr, Director 
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A Graduate School 
67-71 W. 47th St., New York City 
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SMITH, COERPEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The Smith College for Social Work operates 
in two successive sessions separated by a period 
of nine months’ supervised intensive field work, 
during which each student is assigned to some 
social agency and continues her theoretical work 
under the direction of the School. The School 
emphasizes the application of modern social 
psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view 
in the preparation for case work in psycho- 
pathic hospitals, general hospitals, child guid- 
ance and child habit clinics, schools, juvenile 
courts, and other fields of social work. 

College graduates who hold a Bachelor’s de- 
gree of an accredited institution are eligible for 
the degree of Master of Social Science upon 
fulfilling the requirements for graduation to 
the satisfaction of the staff. 

A summer course of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers who wish to increase 
their theoretical knowledge, to study recent de- 
velopments in the field of social work, and to 
obtain a fresh point of view in regard to prob- 
lems of personality and possibility of individual 
adjustment through the application of psychia- 
try and mental hygiene. 


For information and catalog address 


THE DIRECTOR 
Northampton, Mass. 
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. Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 

HEALTH WORK 
Graduate Training 
for 


Social Case Work, Community Social 
Work, and Public Health Nursing 


> BS 
x 


Field Instruction provided for in : 
Cleveland Social Agencies Spring Term begins March 31 


Spring Term Institute (10 weeks) for employed 
workers, 


MAIN OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL 
2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


311 South Juniper St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOREIGN SCHOOL 


ChateaudeBures 


par Villennes, Seine et Oise 
17 MILES FROM PARIS, FRANCE 
Country Boarding School 
To Prepare Boys for American Colleges 


80 Acres. Own Farm. New Dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches. Gymnasium. 
Athletic Fields. Modern, Progressive Methods. Music, Art, Sciences. 
French, English, and American Masters. 
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“ BOYS and GIRLS 
ursery Age to College 
Che 7 


In this modern school children create for them- 


Ws selves a varied and colorful world and develop 
alden knowledge and initiative through their own 


interest. 
School pce Write for Booklet 
34 West 68th Street, New York 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


Che Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 
First Term, June 16—July 23 
Second Term, July 24—Aug. 29 


Spring Quarter, March 31—June 11 


Autumn Quarter, October 1—December 23 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate and unclassified students 
admitted as candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


announcing 


TWO SIX WEEKS INSTITUTES FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


APRIL 21—JUNE 5 
Preceding the National Conference of Social Work 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
Leader, Katg McMaHon 


SOCIAL WORK WITH CHILDREN & FAMILIES 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


announces 


summer courses in phases of child development 
of interest to graduate students, leaders of child 
study groups, teachers, social workers, and parents, 


with 
observation and practice in the preschools 


June 9 to July 19, 1930 
Tuition $36 


BEB BBS 


Fourth Annual State Conference 
on 
Child Development and Parent Education 
June 17, 18, and 19, 1930 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Under the direction of 


STaTE CouNcIL For CHILD STUDY AND PARENT EDUCATION 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


FS hh oh hh 


For information address: 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


Iowa City, Iowa 


Leader, Evita M. H. Baytor 
Membership in each group is limited to fifteen 
Address 


N.U 


THE DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 2 SUMMER JUNE 23 
NORTHWESTERN | SESSION AUGUST 16 
UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY announces the following courses in Sociology: 
A —Introduction to Sociology 
es (Byron) 
EEE GE COLLEGE COURSES | RSES siete Gael By —Community Organization 
eral Arts, the Grad: Sa, sot fe ' 
AT HOME the Schools of. Edu- OCIAL | FatHOLOgy yron 
Carry on your education. Develop power to initiate eran oe. a a Darwen oun an 


and achieve. Earn credit toward a Bachelor degree 
tor Teaching Certificate by correspondence. Select 
Tig. from 450 coursesin 45 subjects, including English, 
N Ip Mathematics, History, Education, Psychology, 
Economics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


‘The Gnibversity of Chicago 


445 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 


ie sl 
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ism and Speech. - k 
ganization (Boyd) 

The descriptive bulletin, address 

The Director of the Summer Session 


309 University Hall Evanston, Illinois 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES | 


ees 


Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.— Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., 
New York City; Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1601—35th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.— Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.— 125 East 46th Street, 
New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. MHayes, Field 
Director, 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—)r. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin” monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc.— 70 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 


To organize public opinion and_ support 
for health work among colored people. 

To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility among the col- 
ored people in their own health problems. 

To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 

Work supported by membership and _ vol- 
untary contributions. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director: 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in  sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Education 


Religious Organizations 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, |COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders, For information address Jess Perl- 
man, Director. 


pe a aS ee SS 
COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION 


FOR THE FOREIGN - BORN — 
112 East 19th Street, Room 1101, New 
York. Community organization and clearing- 
house for education and citizenship among 


the foreign-born. Publishes bulletins and 
serves as conselling agency. Chairman, 
John H. Finley; Treasurer, William Jets 


Woodin; Secretary, Robert T. Hill. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON VISIT- 


ING TEACHERS-——s8 West 40th St., 
New York. H. W. Nudd, Chairman; Jane 
F. Culbert, Sec’y. Maintains field staff for 
advisory service. Advises on training and 
recommends candidates for positions, 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 
AMERICA— A _ cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City, Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. CC. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publihses monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Recreation 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City, Joseph 
Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
of America an adequate opportunity for 


wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 


home play, are all means to this end. 
National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D., presi- 
dent, New York, N. Y.; Howard R. Knight, 
Sec’y, 277 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio, The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Boston ‘Hotel 
Statler) June 8-14, 1930. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


ASSOCIATION 


MISSIONS— 105 East 22nd St., New York, 
Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by con- 
sultation and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 


Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Religious Work for Indian  Schols, 
Helen M. Brickman, Director. 

Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 
Womens _interdenominational groups — 

state and local—are promoted. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA— Constituted by 27 Protestant 
communions. Rev. C. S$. Macfarland, Rev. 
S. M. Cavert, and Rev. J. M. Moore, Gen. 
Sec’s.; 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Dept. of Research and Education. Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill; Rev. S. L. Gulick, | 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 

E. Haynes, Sec’y. 

Committee on Goodwill between Jews and 

Christians, Rev. R. Clinchy, Sec’y. 


MARQUETTE LEAGUE FOR CATHO- 


LIC INDIAN MISSIONS— 105 &. 22nd 
St., N.Y.C., Room, 423. (Collecting agency 
for the support of American Catholic Indian 
Missions.) Officers: Hon. Alfred J. Talley, 
Pres.; Henry Heide, lst Vice-Pres.; Charles 
A, Webber, 2nd Vice Pres.; Victor F. Rid- 
der, Treas.; Rev. Wm. Flynn, Sec’y General. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on_ be- 
half of the industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 103 American secretaries at 
work in 16 centers in the Orient, Latin 
America and Europe. 


Association of Volunteers 


OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE— 151 Fifth Avenue. 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres,, Alfreda Page, Sec’y. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV. 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43ra 
Street, New York. Marcus L,, Bell, Presi- 
dent.; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Harriet E. Anderson, Director of Field 
Work. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of serv- 
ice points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies, supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 
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Child Welfare 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 
101 W. 3lst Street. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


Child Welfare 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


NURSERIES, INC.—Mrs. Hermann M. 
Biggs, President; Miss Mary F. Bogue, Ex. 
Dir., 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Purpose to 
disseminate knowledge of best practice and 
to promote standards in day nurseries. 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 
service among Negroes. J. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Engene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.’’ 


OF DAY 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE— 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 


COMMUNITY 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN, Inc.—An As. 
sociation of agencies interested in the solution 
of the problem of the cripple. Edgar F. Allen, 
Pres.; Harry H. Howett, Sec., Elyria, Ohio. 


1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; W. H, Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
- AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


is a federation of pioneer state wide chil- 
dren’s home finding organizations. C. c 
Williams, Sec., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE- Wiley H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. “The 
American Child.’ 


Glenn dir.; 
Departments: 


of the 


(Continued from page 57) and women be good citizens 
when they are always in debt, always afraid, never getting ahead? 
It’s bad for the workers, but it’s a whole lot worse for the town 
they live in. 

I talked, too, with a doctor and a merchant in St. Bernard, 
who echoed the same thing. The greater freedom of wage- 
earners with steady jobs in making use of medical skill and 
advice, the economies to retailer and customer of a large volume 


-of cash business and of bills which are promptly met were 


pointed out by these two men whose clients and customers are 
drawn largely from among Ivorydale workers. They under- 
scored the importance of wage-earners as purchasers of goods 
and professional services. They offered, too, factual support for 
the position of sound business men, such as the members of the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, who hold that through regularizing business and 
thereby giving wage-earners steady work and steady wages, 
American industry will open up for its products the biggest new 
market in the world. ; 

At the Department of Public Welfare and the Associated 
Charities in Cincinnati they smile at the idea of a Procter and 
Gamble family asking relief. “The city has a big unemployment 
problem right now,” Fred K. Hoehler, director of public wel- 
fare said. “But Procter and Gamble is clear outside it. You 
don’t know how funny it sounds—the notion that any of their 
people would be coming to us. I guess two-thirds of their people 
live in St. Bernard, but the ones who live in Cincinnati would 
never be in our files. Most of those factory workers are a 
whole lot better off than a good many of the white collar men 


here in the city. They'll tell you the same thing over at the 


Charities, too.” 
From the viewpoint of management, as well as from the 
viewpoint of the workers and of the community, regularization 


has succeeded at Procter and Gamble’s. “We can’t give you 


the figures, but we know it has paid,” Colonel Procter said. So 
did Mr. Zoeller, and also the production manager, the head of 
the advertising department, and many others with whom T 
talked. They pointed to the greater efficiency and the elimina- 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Charity Organization, 
quency and Penology, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 
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tion of waste, which they referred to as “by-products of regulari- 
zation,” to lower unit costs, decreased labor turnover, the in- 
creased loyalty and effectiveness of the workers. “Sometimes 
these things are referred to as intangibles,” Mr. Zoeller pointed 
out. “But there can be no doubt they have immense dollar- 
and-cents value—so much so that I believe everyone connected 
with this organization agrees that the large sums necessary to 
put the plan into operation were enormously well spent.” 


So far as I could judge, Procter and Gamble wage scales are 
about on the prevailing level for unskilled, semi-skilled and 
skilled labor in the Cincinnati area. Only about 23 per cent of 
their workers are in the last class. The consensus of opinion 
among the scores of workers with whom I talked—Procter and 
Gamble employes and men and women at the employment offices 
in the city—was that Ivorydale workers were paid very much 
above the local average, considering their year-round jobs. 
“They get good wages, and then a lot more,” a jobless punch- 
press operator at the employment office said. And a girl who 
works in the Chipso packing room at Ivorydale said the same 
thing in greater detail: 


I don’t see what it matters if you’re paid a hundred dollars a 
week: If you only get paid a couple of months a year, you’re poor, 
aren’t you? Well, what we get we get right around the year. And 
you got to add to that, our chance at profit sharing, sick benefit, 
stock dividends and all the rest. I don’t believe there’s another 
place in Ohio—maybe not in this country—where people in a 
factory get a chance to handle the money a Procter and Gamble 
worker makes, year in, year out. Look at me, for instance. I had 
to leave school after the first year highschool. I was eighteen then. 
I’m twenty-five now. Next month I quit and get married. I got 
thirteen hundred dollars worth of stock. I got three hundred and 
seventy dollars in the savings bank. My boy friend, he works over 
on the other side. He’s been here nine years. He’s got eighteen 
hundred dollars worth of stock besides his savings account. We 
can start our married life with a good payment made on our home, 
and we can buy our furniture. Not on the installment plan. I 
mean buy it. That’s the way we get paid here—so we can get 
somewhere. See what I mean? 


Behind what this girl said, lay a (Continued on page 64) 
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WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A Social Worker for the Staff of WANTED: Thoroughly trained and exper- | 


a general Hospital located in the eastern part 
of the United States. Must be foes graduate 
with either two years case work experience or ‘ 
bergen Fes an eehoa! of Social Work. 6610 child caring program, 6624 SuRVEY. 


ienced woman superintendent for children’s in- 


SuRVEY. 
! WANTED: ish man as supervisor in Or- TO ORGANIZE _ outstanding Sociological 
-phanage. ep io Sere _ Tour to the Workshops. of Europe. Suitable 


compensation to party possessing necessary quali- 
WANTED: Physical Director in Jewish Com- fications, Pilgrim Tours, 184 West Washington 
‘munity Center. State age, experience, education. Street, Chicago, III. 

‘Enclose picture. 6614 SURVEY. 


: WANTED: Executive Director for Jewish WANTED: Associate District secretary, begin- 
|Community Center. State experience, education, ning salary $1980. Also case worker with ex- 
age. Enclose picture. 6615 Survey. perience or professional training or both. Apply 


WANTED: A Boys Supervisor, thirty years E, 22nd Street, New York. 
old, high school graduate, experienced with boys, 
not afraid of long hours or work, and one who 

| has the interest of the boy at heart. $75 per SITUATIONS WANTED 
:month, board, room and laundry. Send refer- 
! ences, education, experience and picture in your 
| first letter. Man must be physically sound. 
‘Institution in the east. Address reply to 6616 
| SURVEY. 


WELL trained experienced successful boys 
worker employed at present as head boys worker; 


| ‘WANTED: Two Jewish family case workers; similar position. 6602 Survey. 
| college ee Bovine Protepionel ae or 
| experience. Write, Widowed Mothers Fund Asso- : : 

‘ciation, 240 Grand Street, N. Y. C. WANTED: (an vexecutive 


Social Service and Arts and Crafts worker. 6581 
SURVEY. 


| GRADUATE NURSES, dieticians, laboratory | 

'where. Write for free book now. Aznoe’s Cen- - ¢ 

q . ns P XECUTIVE DIRECTOR: eleven years with 

Vee Revie? for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Roe social agency, seeks similar position with 
BeAEOs pois. Synagogue or Jewish Community Center in New 

York City. 6607 Survey. 


WANTED: In a children’s agency, a young 
woman under thirty-five with case work experi- r 
ence, as assistant general secretary. Protestant. IN NEW YORK CITY by thorough, mature 


Salary adequate. Apply to Social Workers case worker (Jewish young _woman) _ college 
Bureau, 270 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. graduate, special training, experience family field 


work. 6622 SuRVEY. 
WANTED: Case worker of experience or 


school of social work training or both. Qualifi- 
cations, references, present salary, how soon TRAINED SOCIAL CASE WORKER, Amer- 


available, should accompany the inquiry. Chil- ican-Jewish, desires position, irrespective of 
dren’s Service Bureau, 740 Wabash Bldg., Pitts- religion. ong experience child welfare; also 
burgh, Pa. office work. 6623 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Patronage of this Department of 
THE WILLIS HAWLEY EXCHANGE 


respectfully solicited to supply the needs of Hospitals, Settlements, etc. 
For immediate placement we have, high grade experienced dieticians, institutional 
‘superintendents, trained boys’ supervisors, alzo very experienced investigators. 


Applications and Correspondence to OLIVE P. HAWLEY, Director 
32 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phones: Triangle 0447-8 


A MESSAGE TO EMPLOYERS 


The Executive Service Corporation maintains a Social Service Division 
under the direction of Miss Gertrude D. Holmes, herself a trained Social 
Worker, to give ready counsel to social, educational and hospital executives. 


When in need of workers call upon 
Miss Holmes, she can supply you with 


Executive Secretaries Institutional Personnel 

Club and Recreation Leaders Teachers, Nurses and Dietitians 
Psychiatric Social Workers Superintendents 

Public Health Nurses ‘Physicians 

‘Church Secretaries ' Hospital Executives 


Gertrude D. Holmes, ‘Social W elfare Director 
EXECUTIVE: SERVICE CORPORATION 
'Wittiam D. Camp, President 


100 East Forty-second Street Agency Telephone 
. . New_York, N, Y. . a: i ts f poy! Ashland: 6000. 


stitution in middle west. Modern progressive , 


to Jean Luke, Charity Organization Society, 105 | 


assistant to executive, and camp director, desires | 


sition by trained. 


Collegiate Service. 
Inc. | 


Occupational Bureau for College Women| 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 


| graduate of Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 Easr 4isr Street, New Yorx 
Lexington 2593 

We are interested in placing those who 
have a fessional attitude towasds their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service wo 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


CHICAGO. COLLEGIATE 
BUREAU of OCCUPATIONS 
University Alunioss “Clubs a! Ghloage’ 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
PLACEMENT 
Becial Service—-Scientific-Home Economics—Business 


Well qualified women, with and without expe- 
rience come to us from all over the country fer 
new positions. 


SERVICE TO EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 
Marcurrite Hewitt McDanret 

Managing Director i 

6 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIlinole 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The Modern Way to 
Acquaint the Right Person with 
the Right Job 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOUSE. DIRECTOR, experienced in Hos 
pitals, Girls’ Clubs, Hotels, Secretary Girls’ Dor- 
mitory, Finest references. 6611 Soster: 


MAN, Jewish, age 31, wishes position as Camp 
director or Head Councillor, 18 years campi 
and scouting experience. Organized, : operat 
vacation camp poor children. 6612 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, experienced in case work 
and hospital social service, desires ition. 
Knowledge of Slavic languages. 6613 Survey. 


WANTED: Position as Case Worker, by one 
with training and experience. 6619 Survey. 


WANTED: Position in large Southern City 
by woman social worker. 9 years experience, 
Case Wotk and Executive. 6620 Survny. 


EXECUTIVE: Experienced woman executive 


desires position as manager for institution. 6621 
SURVEY, $ baat : OnE 


' MISCELLANEOUS 


plexing personal” prébletns, retired -New York 


' physician offers friendly counsel.. Nothing medi- 


cal, no fees. 6617 Survey. 
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S social 
- work to 
be your 
profession? 


\ 


Being a counselor in the sum- 
mer camp of a social agency 
may help you to decide. We 
are: arranging interviews for 
students in the Easter holi- 
days. 

Vacation homes also need 
nurses, dietitians, and direc- 
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REAL ESTATE 


Reat Estate For INVESTMENT 
Or Year Round Home Site 


Wonderful opportunity. One hour from 
New York City. On the Great South Bay. 


Highly restricted community with country 
club, golf course, swimming, fishing. Life 
membership with property. 


6618 SURVEY 


SUMMER HOMES AND CAMPS 


ACRE PLOTS, elevation, water supply. $500— 
Chichester Farm, Mahopac, New York. 


SUMMER CAMP, suitable either for thirty 
children or adults. Available this summer. Lake 
Hopatcong vicinity. Hudson Guild, 436 West 
27th Street, N. Y. C. 


COMPLETELY furnished cottage on seaward 
tip of small island in Boothbay Harbor, Maine— 
one hundred yards from mainland and garage. 
Four bedrooms; large living room; eight win- 

dows; fireplace; kitchen; modern bathroom. 


Electricity. Supplies delivered. Excellent board- 
ing house near. May to October, $500. Address 
Prof. George Rowley, Princeton, New Jersey. 


FOR YOUR SPRING 
VACATION 
Complete rest and rebuilding, in 
delightful. country. Invigorating 
outdoor life. Saddle horses, Also 


ideal for week-ends. 
. Only. 11%4 hours from New York. 


TOPSTONE FARM 


IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS 
Write: R.F.D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Telephone: Ridgefield 648 


Please Remit 


cash with order 
in sending Class - 
ified Advertise - 


“ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
‘Midmonthly. faite 

; he Address 

-CLAssiFIED ADVERTISING DzpPT. | 


118 Bast 19th St. New York City 


, MULTIGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITING 


PRINTING 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 


will find that 


If you will investigate you 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate om your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


th Street at 8th Avenue 
Lackawanna 1830 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 


Makigrephingh atecanct, Sle 7ck Maili 
Typewri¢ng  LAlgonquin 5046-7 | Addecaae 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


Pamplets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be 
advertised to, advantage in the Pamphlets and 
Periodicals column of Survey Graphic and 
Midmonthly. 


RATES :—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions i 


Campy Maxinc ror Prorrt, by Alice: Bradley, 
illus. folder describing home study course, 
“work sheet” formulas, sales plans, equipment, 
etc., for APPROVED Home-Made Candies; 
free with sample ‘‘work sheet”. Am. Sch. of 
Economics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


“THe Necro 1n RicHmMonpD, Va.”, a study of 
the health and social problems of Negroes, 144 
pages, price $1.00 prepaid from the Council 
a Social Agencies, Allison Bldg., Richmond, 

a. 


PERIODICALS 


Tux American JournwaL or Nursinc shows the 
rt which trained nurses are taking in the 
erment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Mewrau: Hycrrne: quarterly: § 
ppblished by the: National Committee for Mental 
ygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Tue Critic anv Gung, Dr., William J. Robinson, 


' °. Editor, the only sexologic magazine in the Eng- 


‘lish language, Discusses questions sagged 
_.any other publication. $2.00 a year. 319, W. 
48th St., N. Y. 


$3.00 a year; 


ADDRESSING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
MAILING 


HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPED — 
LETTER CO. | 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY | 


(No connection with Hooven Letters, Isc.) 
SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 
Also complete Process, Multigraph- 


ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 


TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 


SS SS ee EE 


For Absolute Dependability 


MULTIGRAPHING ADDRESSING 
Mimeocraputne J*4GongquIN 2553-4] Vian 


Better Letter Shop, Inc. 
‘ 106 East 197TH S71. 
SA Ee SESS SRT RESTA EE 


FOR COMPLETE DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE 


Call Barclay 9633 


or Write to 
QUICK SERVICE LETTER CO., Inc. 
3 Park Place, New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE desire change, seven years 
experience as superintendents with aged and 
children; aged preferred. Available April 1st. 
Best of references. 6571 Survey. 


YOUNG LADY, age 28, four years’ experience 
in Child Caring Organizations; two years as 
assistant to Superintendent of Jewish Orphanage; 
thoroughly experienced in every phase of work; 
desires to connect with Jewish organization. 
6625 SurRvEy. 


_ Advertise Your — 
Wants in The Survey © 


SERVICE TAILORING. 


WELL-KNOWN for beautiful .cleaning and 
artistic dyeing. Garments neatly pressed. Phone 
and mail orders’ promptly attended ‘to. A 
cheaper—a ‘little , better. ; , 


Service ‘Talloring Co., 69.West.10th Street, 
New York City. Algonquin 5347. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIC, NATIONAL, INTERNATIONAL 


INC.— 306 Victor Building, Washington, 
D. C. “To promete increase and diffusion 
of knowledge concerning Heredity”. Publishes 
monthly Journal of Heredity, which gives 
announcements and discussions of recent dis- 
coveries regarding heredity—with ample illus- 
trations. Membership composed of research 
geneticists and leaders in many fields, teach- 
ers, physicians, clergymen, lawyers, etc. The 
Association is anxious to learn of cases of 
identical twins reared apart, which give 
unique opportunities to study effects of hered- 
ity and environment. Membership dues $3.00 
per year.—Sample copy of Journal of Hered- 
ity and circular illustrating heritable charac- 
ters sent on request. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 


MITTEE—20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia. 
Conducting Centers in Geneva, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, London and Tokyo. 
Cooperating in medical service with Tagore’s 
Ashram, Santiniketan. Furnishing volunteer 
workers for social organizations. Conducting 
nation wide peace education in America. 
Consult Executive Secretary, Clarence E. 
Pickett. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 
The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. Purpose,—to extend the interest in, 
and appreciation of, the Fine Arts, especially 
by means of prints, lantern slides, traveling 
exhibitions, circulating libraries, etc., etc. 


AMERICAN GENETIC ASSOCIATION, | COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and condi- 
tions through conference, cooperation, and 
popular education. Correspondence invited. 


THE LEAGUE FOR THE ORGANI- 


ZATION OF PROGRESS— affiliated with 
the International Institute for the Exchange of 
Social Experience aims to establish a higher 
civilization of mankind by synthesizing the 
social institutions and cultural achievements— 
the ripened fruit—as it were—of each National 
civilization. Its organ, “Records of Progress,” 
a quarterly magazine, printed in French, English 
and German, with an International News 
Bulletin, ‘Political Letters,” reports on all 
phases of human progress, legal, political, eco- 
nomic, educational, artistic, hygienic and moral, 
to make humanity conscious of its interests. 
Subscription $2.00 (Students $1.50) 
With Political Letters $3.00 
Dr. Rudolf Brodo, president, Yellow Springs, O. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC.- 


RACY—Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Nor- 
ean Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
ity. 


THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ 


LEAGUE is an educational movement founded 
in May, 1899, to awaken consumers’ interest 
in their responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distributed. The 
joint candy white list is the most recent de- 
velopment. Dr. John R. Commens, president; 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary; 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COUNCIL FOR 

OF . WAR — 
Frederick J. Libby, Executive Secre- 
tary, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Aims to stimulate the 
movement against war and to increase 
the coordination of peace forces. It 
stands for progressive world organiza- 
tion, worldwide reduction of armaments 
by international agreement to police 
status, and worldwide education for 
peace. Subscription to ‘News  Bulle- 
tin”, 50 cts. a year. List of publications 
free. 


NATIONAL 
PREVENTION 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 


UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, honorary president; 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, president; Miss 
Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer; 311 
South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
trade union organization; and for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislatiin. Official publi- 
cation, Life and Labor Bulletin. Information 
given. 


(Continued from page 61) real understanding of the 
general policies of the company, and of the worker’s part in 
them. This understanding, this genuine sense of participation 
is very general among Procter and Gamble employes. It is due, 
in part, of course, to the successful functioning of the Employes’ 
Conference Committee, the clearing house of facts and view- 
points for both the employing and the employed groups. The 
preamble to the constitution of this committee, adopted in 1918, 
unlike many similar documents is a clear statement of the pur- 
pose and methods of the organization: 


A mutual understanding between the employes and the manage- 
ment of the company has always existed. Unity of interest has been 
recognized and practiced by both. Changes are occurring in the 
industrial life ef the nation which affect our organization, alike 
with others. In former days, when the number of employes was 
not so great, there was closer contact between employes and 
management, each was easier of access to the other, and each 
understood better the aims and ambition of the other. Such rela- 
tions are essential to the happiness and prosperity of the workers 
and to the success of the individual. The purpose and aim is to 
provide for regular conferences between representatives of the 
employes and representatives of management, to afford the employes 
ready means of making suggestions and to bring to the direct 
attention of the management matters which, in their opinion, need 
adjustment or correction, as well as to give to management oppor- 
tunity to outline its views and plans to the workmen, to the end 
that both shall benefit and that a fuller understanding between 
them shall exist. 


There was a notable example of the effectiveness of this 
committee in 1919 when the ten-hour day and the war time 
wage scale were replaced by the eight-hour day, and a basic 
minimum wage of 50 cents an hour for adult male labor. These 
changes were worked out by the Employes’ Conference Com- 
mittee, the committee’s proposals were adopted without modifi- 
cation and immediately and successfully put into effect. The 
elaborate Health Service Department at Ivorydale was also the 
result of recommendations originating in this committee. 

My inquiry into the working of the Procter and Gamble em- 
ployment policy was limited to a few swift days in the midst of 
this winter’s unemployment, which put their plan to severe test. 
But my acquaintance with the Procter and Gamble point of view 
goes far back of that. It begins with one of the stories my grand- 
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mother used to tell, of her girlhood on the edge of Cincinnati, 
more than seventy years ago. Her father was a wheelwright, “a 
very skilled workman,” she remembered with pride. In 1853, 
in its heyday as a great river port, Cincinnati was ravaged by 
the epidemic of Asiatic cholera that swept many sections of this 
country and Europe. My grandmother was then a girl in her 
early teens. She had two little brothers, much younger than 
herself, who were more beloved of her father than any of his 
twelve sons and daughters. These two children were victims 
of the epidemic, dying within an hour of one another one stifling 
summer night. At dawn, the little bodies were taken away by 
the “dead wagon” which passed through the streets, attended 
by men masked and sheeted against infection, who cried, “Bring 
out your dead! Bring out your dead!” Those were days of 
meager pay, long-hours, harsh discipline. A workman could not 
afford to risk his wages or the loss of his job by a day’s ab- 
sence. “There were tears streaming down his cheeks, strong 
man though he was,” my grandmother remembered. “My 
mother clung to him, almost fainting.” Nevertheless, her father 
went to work that bitter morning. My grandmother’s eyes 
always filled as she recalled how he came home before 
noon, his wages in his hand “just as though he had worked 
the week out,” and instructions to stay with his wife the rest 
of that day (it was a Friday) and all day Saturday, “because 
she needs you more at this time than we need you here.” Across 
the years that unexpected consideration for a workman by his 
employer was gratefully treasured. The employer was “Mr. 
Procter, the soapmaker.” 

It is difficult to fit together in the compass of a magazine 
article the long story of the Procter and Gamble growth and 
its success. Perhaps the old-fashioned word Colonel Procter 
used best sums it up: It is a business with a conscience—toward 
its workers as well as toward its capital, and throughout its 
history it has striven honestly to keep that conscience clean. In 
the end that explains why, at a time of general business re- 
cession, in a community called on to shoulder a heavy relief 
problem, the Procter and Gamble employes go steadily about 
their work, secure against the hunger and cold, the fear and 
uncertainty and sickening strain that industrial unemployment 
brings to workingmen, and to their wives and children. 


Prevent in time 


and periods of rest during the day help 
to ward off tuberculosis in later years. 


E tuberculosis deathrate has been cut 

in half in the last twenty years largely 

by better living conditions among the work- 

ing population and the successful treatment 

of active cases. Now medical science has an 

even more brilliant victory in its grasp— 

the checking of the disease in children before 
it develops. 


Children who come in frequent contact with 
anyone who has active tuberculosis are in 
grave danger, though they may look the 
picture of health and have none of the 
familiar warning signs—underweight, 
a cough, fatigue and poor digestion. 


A large number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis occur between the ages of 25 
and 45. Yet in most of these cases the 
disease began in childhood, though 
there may have been a re-infection at 
some later time. 


Contrary to the old-time belief, hered- 
ity does not plant the germs. Close 
contact with the disease in active form 
is usually responsible. The disease may 
lie dormant for many years and then 
flare up and become active following 
physical or mental strain, too heavy or 
too prolonged. 

But there is no need to guess whether 


or not a child who has been exposed 
has picked up the germs. 


© 1030 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Modern science can now discover whether 
any damage has been caused by them. No 
longer are doctors compelled to rely merely 
upon such tests as tapping the chest, listen- 
ing to the breathing, examining the sputum. 
They can be reasonably sure of correct diag- 
noses by including X-ray and tuberculin 
tests. Results from tuberculin tests are es- 
pecially significant in children. 


All children should be kept away 
from people who have tuberculosis. 
They should have regular, thorough 
physical examinations. If tuber- 
culosis is discovered, modern re- 
storative methods should be applied 
immediately. 


Every child, no matter how healthy or 
sturdy, needs plenty of sleep, plenty 
of proper food, plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air. But the child who has picked 
up the germs of tuberculosis and is 
beginning to react to them needs ad- 
ditional care and a scientific health- 
building program under wise medical 
direction. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail, without 
charge, its booklet, ‘““The Care and Pre- 


vention of Tuberculosis”, to anyone 
who requests it. Ask for Booklet 4S0 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT a ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
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VER the past six years, 
() there has been annually 
an average of nineteen foreign 
students at the School. Last 
year there were twenty - four. 

‘we & @ The Summer 


Quarter begins June 


sixteenth. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


